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News-WEEK as a keynote. 


RADIO NEWS-WEEh 


The news-magazine of the air 


ERE is a program that can be adapted to any one of six hundred sta- 
H tions in the country wherever intensive coverage is needed, where 
network coverage is weak, where some alert local distributor is willing to 
coordinate his own selling with any general campaign by sponsoring 
RADIO News-WEEK as his particular contribution to national sales effort. 


Rapio News-WEEK is an ideal vehicle for the radio try-out at a minimum 
cost. By choosing a group of stations in territories where sales can be accu- 
rately checked, the productiveness of radio advertising can be submitted to 
a thorough test at a very small outlay, by a sponsored program, using RADIO 
From such a beginning, a nation-wide cam- 
paign may be built up market by market, sectionally, as rapidly as ade- 
quate distribution is obtained. 


The fact that Rapio News-WEEK is an established program item, that 
has been tried, tested, and is in regular use by the stations below, eliminates 
the factor of experiment which exists in practically all new radio features. 
The advertiser sponsoring it for spot coverage, therefore, goes on the air 
with an accepted, established value. He is free from the pioneering nec- 
essary to popularize an untried feature. 








STATIONS, 








TIME and SPONSORS 















wow 


Omaha, Neb. 













WALA 


Mobile, Ala. 


WIBW 


Topeka, 
Kanses 


KNX 


Hollywood, 
Calif. 


























WEBC 


Duluth, Minn. 


KTSA 


San Antonio, 
ex. 


WTAG 


Worcester, 
Mass. 


WHEB 


Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

























KSTP 


St.Paul, Minn. 











KMOX 


St. Louis, Mo. 


















(The Time Given Is That Used Locally at Points Listed) 


Sunday P.M. 
Omar Bakery 


8:00 P.M. Friday 
Perfect Rise Flour 
M. Forchheimer 
Flour Co. 


8:15 P.M. Friday 
Jenkins Music Co, 


8:30 P.M. Friday 
Signal Oil 
Company 

Fitger Brewing Co. 


(Time To Be An- 
nounced) 





12:15 P.M. Sunday 
Fomby Clothing 
Company 
7:30 P.M. Friday 
New England 
Grocer Supply 
Company 


6:45 P.M. Friday 
(To be An- 
nounced) 


10:15 A.M, Sunday 
Chaix-Cupley 
Company 





To Be An- 
nounced Later 


WIRE 
Indianapolis, 
La 
WBIG 
Greensboro, 
wc 
WSMB 
New  a—aee 


WFBL 
ana 
WJAR 


Providence, 
R. I. 





WAIU 
as 


KTAR 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
WDB 
Roanoke, Va. 
WLBC 


Muncie, Ind. 


WTIC 


Hartford, 
Conn. 





11:30 A.M. Sunday 
Omar Bakery 


1:45 P.M. Sunday 
Greensboro Motor 
Car Co. (Buick & 
Pontiac Dealers) 


7:15 P.M. Sunday 
Maison Blanche 


10:15 P.M. Friday 
(To Be An- 
nounced) 





6:45 P.M. Friday 
Kay Jewelry 
Company 





7:00 P.M, Friday 
Capital City Troy 
Laundry Company 


To Be An- 
nounced Later 


7:45 P.M. Friday 
Sears- Roebuck 
Company 


8:30 P.M. Friday 
Triangle Electric 
Company 


6:45 P.M. Friday 
Chamberlain 
Simon, Inc. 


WMT 


Cedar Rapids, 
la. 


WTMJ 


Milwaukee, 
Wis. 





KFBK 


Sacramento, 
Calif. 


WROL 
Kasavile, 


WEHC 
Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


WHIO 
Dayton, Ohio 


WABI 


Bangor, Me. 


KOL 
Seattle, 
Washington 


KFDM 
Beaumont, 
Tex. 





WEEI 


Chrysler-Plymouth Boston, Mass. 
Cars 


TELL YOUR LOCAL STATION YOU WANT TO HEAR IT 


6:00 P.M. Sunday 
Star Jewelry Co. 





Sunday P.M. 
Omar Bakery 


6:30 P.M. Tuesday 
The Sequoia Hotel 


7:30 P.M. Friday 
American Glass 
Corporation 


7:00 P.M. Friday 
Edwards Hardware 
Company 
Norge 
Refrigerators 
12:45 P.M. Sunday 
Maxwell Finance 
Company 


12:30 P.M. Friday 
Rice & Miller 
Company 


To Be An- 
nounced Later 


8:00 P.M. Monday 
(To Be An- 
nounced) 





7:45 P.M. Thurs- 


lay 
Kay Jewelry 
Company 








Issued hy the 
Radio Program 


Department of 
NEWS-WEEk 


















SOME STATION 
COMMENTS 


“I have a warm spot in my heart 
for NEWS-WEEK, and | am mighty 
glad that WAIU is one of the first 
stations to have your program 
sponsored commercially.” 


—ROBERT S. FRENCH—W AIU 





“We are very much impressed with 
the sample recording and assure 
you we will purchase the feature 
whether sold or not.” 


—K. M. HANCE-—-KSTP 


“Sold RADIO NEWS-WEEK today 
—_ first audition. No salesman- 
ship required for RADIO NEWS- 
WEEK; it’s the most natural natu- 
ral we ever heard. The finest pro- 
gram we ever gave our listeners- 
a 


—SOL CHAIN—WNBH 


“We have had enthusiastic com- 
ments from all of the people to 
whom it has been submitted.” 


—L. H. AVERY—WGR 


“RADIO NEWS-WEEK arrived 
here about 10 A.M. ... We 
called up our prospect, put on an 
audition for him, and had the 
account sold by noon.” 


—DON SEARLE—WIBW 


Rockefeller Center 
New York City 
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book, 
Fit,” tells how he 
to keep Mm trim. 


otables who have followed his 
re: Babe Ruth, Al Smith, Walter 
John J. Raskob, Paul White- 


k Dempsey, Rube 
g, Gene Sarazen, 
Sullivan, Johnny 


Are You Worried About 
YOUR Health? 


Here 
book t 
unvarn 
body, 


habits. | 
safe way 


] 


doctor 


how to el 
sleeplessn¢ 


stipatic 
explain 
pounds 


underws 
your ent 


build re 


ple, ea 





for the first time, 


is a 
brings you the real, 
ed truth about your 
iy health, your living 
shows you the ONE 

o lose weight (the way 
* athletes do). It tells 
minate nervousness and 
s; how to correct con- 
without laxatives. It 


how to put on healthy 
of solid flesh if you are 


ht; how to tone-up 
ire system; how to 


erve strength and vital- 
Ity to res 


st sickness, with sim- 
exercises that you can 


OW 
N Artie McGovern 
has made avail- 
able to everyone his re- 
markably easy way to 
better health! 
“The Secret of 


AT LAST, do at home—without a penny’s worth of 
apparatus. 

If you are worried about your health, 
weight, nerves—you owe it to yourself and 
your family to try the McGovern Method. 
It is sane, practical, successfyul—endorsed 
by many of New York’s leading doctors 
and biggest business men. 


His new 


has helped 
Among the The Real Facts About 
Eating, Smoking, Drinking 
With the McGovern Method you don’t 
have to quit smoking, give up cocktails, 
juggle calories or worry about 
a whole alphabet of vitamins. 








. Artie McGovern has nothing 
Do You Know: to sell you—no pills, trick re- 
Just Rent pM. ducing salts, tonics or appa- 
can SERIOUSL ratus. His famous Method 


HARM ethers? 


What is best and surest 
way to have regular, 
healthy elimination? 


b+ A ve better to walk 

HOME from office at 

night than to walk 
WN in morning? 


That you CAN get too 
much fresh air and 
sunshine? 


That ‘“‘night air” is 
just as healthful as air 
breathed in sunshine? 


Why the 
fiend’ is 
best friend? 

How flat feet, fallen 


corrected by SIM 
EXERCISES AT 
HOME? 


How little mistakes in 


is based upon sound, scientific 
principles: the result of 20 
years’ experience in planning 
physical culture programs for 
people from all walks of life. 
Thousands paid $150.00 and 
more forthe McGovern course 
—now so clearly described 

and illustrated in this 
great new book, 
“The Secret of 
Keeping 


‘fresh air 
a germ’s 


DEFORMITIES? 





























BABE RUTH Says: 























“The McGovern Method is 
What the McGovern the RIGHT one for the every- 
Method Did for day man who is anxious to 
Babe Ruth regain his lost pep, enthusiasm 
and vigor.” 
ee ee 8 
Neck 7 
Chest 17% 15% JOHNNY FARRELL Says: “The McGovern System did 
Expanded 45% ~ more to help me win re ote than any other course 
Waist py 47 I might have tried. I recommend it to anyone who wants to 
Hips 7 38 get into perfect Dhysteal trim. and enjoy himself while doing 
Thigh 25 4 it!’’ (Mr. Farrell had been underweight, highly nervous. 
Calf 16% 23 Through this Method he gained 17 lbs. in 6 weeks, won 5 
15 tournaments in succession. Then he defeated Bobby Jones in 
the National Open!) 
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ARTIE McGOVERN— 


Famous Trainer of Noted 
Men and Athletes— 


Fit”. It shows you ex- 
actly how to plan a 
program for yourself 
—to improve your 
health, increase your 
vigor, get more enjoy- 
ment from life. 

And unless it makes 
a mew person of you 
within the short space 
of 30 days—unless you 
are sure that itis work- 
ing wonders with your 
health and your body 
—it will not cost you 
a cent! 





F.and HeGUARANTEES 
to Make YOU “Feel Like a 
Million Dollars~in Less than 30Days 











Nati A 
Boxer at 16! Learn: 


trainin ~ prize ring days, but 
reali ® r opening first gym 
he should fnow more about work - 
ings of hu: body. So he studied 
al el! evenasy Medical 
Clinic, where he was aise physi- 
cal director for 8 


Today, at 47, is is ry model e 


physical perfection — stron 
more active than average coless 
athlete. 


t Cc 
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SEND NO MONEY 


Try the McGovern Method on 
THIS DOUBLE GUARANTEE! 


You need send no money with the convenient coupon 
below. When postman hands you your copy of Artie 


McGovern’s new book, “‘ 


like a new person, 
new-found “ 


your body— 

a full refund. Cli 
money—NOW! 
Dept. 


389, 386 Fourth Ave., 


The Secret of Keeping Fit’’, 
posit with him only $2.00, plus few cents postage. 
fter five days’ reading, you are not convinced that 

the McGovern method is just what you need and want 
—you may return it and your money will be refunded 
at once. Or if, after applying for 30 days the principles 
clearly given in Mr. McGovern’s book, you don’t fee! 

vibrant with glowing health and 
’—if you aren ’t thoroughly convinced 

by actual Heeu JLTS that it is working wonders for 
—you may even then return the book for 
and mail this coupon—without 

IMON and SCHUSTER, INC., 
New York City. 





Secret of Keeping Fit’’. When 
plus few cents postage charges. 
It is » Sietingt anders: 
book within 6 days. 
Rictovern" s method into 
produce 
returning 
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SIMON and SCHUSTER, INC., Dept. 389 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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PREMONITORY TRIBUTE: [I wonder if 
your writer, in the July 6 News-WEeEk on 
page 25 under Aviation, describing the crash 
where the two South Americans lost their 
lives when their planes crashed, had a pre- 
monition when he said: “If Will Rogers... 
in a ship piloted by Charles A. Lindbergh ... 
crashed into another, killing the two heroes.” 
Is it not strange that your writer should have 
made the picture to include my old friend 
Bill from the Goldwyn studios. 


Peculiarly enough, both my wife and my- 
self when we heard that Rogers was going on 
the plane trip to Alaska, had hunches and the 
same thought—that he might be killed. . . 

CLARKE IRVINE 

Editor and Publisher 

California Health News 

Hollywood, Calif. 


In looking over some of the back numbers 
of News-WeEkEK, I came across a rather unu- 
sual article dated July 6, under Aviation, in 
which Will Rogers’ name was mentioned 
Would you say the writer of that article had 
a premonition, or was it merely a coinci- 
dence? To me it was unusually interesting, 
In this case, fiction was stranger than truth. 

(Mrs.) L. GoopMan 

Cleveland, O. 


ANTI-STERN STAGERS: Your Aug. 17 is- 
sue harbours a dangerous missile in the form 
of a letter from one Mr. Stern of Denver, 
Colo. I am inclined to think it is dangerous, 
although the gentleman does not state his de- 
sire when he says “Your ‘Stage’ can interest 
only a limited audience; why eliminate the 
Cinema” etc. The stage, be it known to the 
gentleman from Denver, “interests” quite a 
large audience whose intellect and cultural 
value is finer, beyond comparison, than that 
of the movie-going public which must accept 
the re-hashed scripts upholstered. by Mr. 
3reen, Purity Seal dispenser for Will Hays 
(as evidence—if “Miss Macdonald keeps her 
feet on the floor as she is placed on the sofa,” 
then the picture will receive a Certificate of 
Approval. Humph! Who would lie on a sofa 
if they wanted to keep their feet on the 
floor ?) 

And what motions have been made to elim- 
inate the Cinema from the pages of News- 
Week, Mr. Stern? I checked the Editor’s 
figures but he failed to state that while in the 

ast six issues the magazine has printed ten 

rief movie reviews and five full length cin- 
ema. news stories, the same period has cred- 


ited the stage with only two brief reviews of 
current plays and one lengthy resume—‘“If 
This Be Treason.” 


Further, the Cinema is not the only enter- 
tainment provider that you are offered. Just 
35 miles west of Denver there is a spot which 
Robert Edmund Jones refers to as “almost a 
little poem” where, one month ago, this gen- 
tleman staged his fourth annual festival at 
the Central City Opera House. 


Yes ... I’m scared. And if you accede to 
Stern’s implied wish to eliminate the Stage, 
you may then reduce your mailing expenses 
by cancelling my subscription. 


JoseruH CuPPLES 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Speaking in defense of “Stage,” I find it as 
being duty bound to ask you to retain this 
section of your wonderful magazine. 


Surely an article like the one concerning 
the Hedgerow Players must find other in- 
terested readers besides myself. After all, the 
Cinema has more reviews in daily newspapers 
than does the stage. 


Your reviews of “Stage” excel any I have 
ever read, so continue your good work and 
please your numerous stage fans. 


Eimer L. Karu 
Wharton School 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Editorial Note: NeEws-WeEExK has no inten- 
tion of slighting either Screen or Stage. Each 
week it reports on the merits of both. To 
date, Mr. Stern has no supporters. 


CLAMOR: A question of doubt arises in my 
mind as to... some of the statements found 
in the Aug. 10 issue under the Indian Consti- 
tution, You say, “Yet the constitution does 
not give even Dominion status to a people 
clamoring for independence.” The revolu- 
tionary movement and the cry for independ- 
ence is dead. After the World War when the 
two enemies of India were smothered, there 
did arise a “clamor for independence.” Ger- 
many and the U.S.S.R. were having their 
troubles, (the Germans) with the new repub- 
lic and the Russians . . . with a little revolu- 
tion. Here was the chance for Independence. 

But now the situation is different. No 
longer is Germany crushed or Russia “col- 
lapsed,” but both are up on their feet and well. 
Add to foes joaen and you have enough rea- 
son for the Indians not wishing England to 
vacate. There is no reason for clamoring. 

. - - Moreover, India does not even-exist, 
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Residential Hotel 
SINGLE ROOMS 
Unfurnished $900 year and up 


Furnished $90 monthly and up 
Daily $3.50 and up 


TWO ROOM APARTMENTS 

Unfurnished $1200 year & up 

Furnished $125 monthly & up 
Daily $6 and up 


Excellent restaurant 
and cocktail lounge 


125 East 50% St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Wallace K. Seeley, Manager 














For the 
NEWS 
of the 
World 


Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


ee ee oe oe oe ho Oe 
F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News 
Week for one year ($4) (J, for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 


Name 





Addr 





City 
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Now Ready for Distribution 


: 5 a nationality. She has no common lan- 
. we tradition, or unity. .Why, the cousty 
guage, - t for an existing nationality but 


‘on is no a : 
= ate this nationality. Is, then, there 


ee reas in for the Indians. “clamoring for in- 
any rea ; 

ndaence: 
oe atinuiiel you state, “The British Gov- 

General retains control of the army 
oy eign policy.” This is a true statement 
but it is incomplete, . . The British govern- 
nent, 2s I understand it, disapproves greatly 
af this ery thing. . . That is the only part of 
i constitution that the British dislike in- 
tensel That power was given to the Gov- 
ernor-ceneral by the Hindus themselves. The 
Hindus are very proud of the fact that they 
have been so wise as not to cut their own 
head ¢ This is the solution of the Hindu 
problem put forth by the Hindus themselves. 
Could they entrust the control of the army to 
the warring factions of India? Remember, 
[India 1 ) unit, There is no unity in popula- 
tion, creed, or religion ; hence, all the people 
of India are foreigners in a sense. . . 


Besides this little matter, I am greatly in- 
in your magazine and consider it an 


terested - 
inestit e asset and aid to anyone. Quot- 
ing Floyd Gibbons, “Shall be glad to credit it 

»n an occasion arises. 

—* Hueco I. Beck 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Editorial Note: The peoples of India (one 
fifth of the world’s population) present prob- 
lems as complex as any in the world. Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s attempts to solve them (see 
page 17) as Secretary of State for India 
brought him to a sickbed. Even the 105,000- 
word India Bill does not solve them all. 
News-Week’s 500-word account of the bill's 
final passage obviously could not report on 
any minor issues. In a land with more than 


200 different languages, not all voices rise in 
one accord. Yet East Indians have and still 


do “clamor” for the independence of Domin- 
ion Status, A vociferous, radical minority 
screams for complete independence. 

ry 


ADMONITION: For a time I was really 


pleased with your paper, but of late I am 
sorry to say that in my opinion, you have de- 
generated. Your news reports, while possibly 
technically accurate, are certainly written 
with a desire to prejudice; your illustrations 
in many instances are really caricatures, pho- 
tographs taken when their subjects were un- 
der undue stress or emotion. Note the hideous 
picture of Mrs. Roosevelt on your cover for 
Aug, 24, though even this is more decent than 
some t have preceded it. The whole atti- 
tude o ur publication seems to be sensa- 
tional and calculated to make the reading pub- 
lic lose iaith in American institutions. Your 
descriptions are sometimes too frank and 
ometimes too obscure. Your one objective 
seems to be sensational, 

_Did you ever hear of a paper called The 
New 1 Herald Tribune? I would com- 
mend ) you as an example of dignified 


journal 
ae Wma. H. BLacKweELi 
Tit 1s ie, N. J. 


SLOW SWIGGER: This has reference to 

your it on page 36 of the Aug. 3 issue, in 
which refer to a world’s record of 27.8 
seconds ior drinking half a gallon of beer. 
__[ suggest that your statistician visit Harry’s 
New Y Bar at 5 Rue Daunou, Paris, where 
ne wi nd listed a series of records for 
rinking 2 liters, which is slightly over one- 
half gallon. He will find that there are many 
records of less than 27.8 seconds, the fastest 
ime being slightly over 11 seconds. 

The timore swigger is slow. 


| R. D. Bonney 
Glen Ridge, N. Be 


»LIFE-LIKE: Allow me to congratulate you 
nthe picture you had of Huey Long, page 9, 
August 3 issue. 

hi natural, so life-like—just as we know 
him best—in a Saloon, 

m J. Howarp Fore 
Editor and Publisher 
The Bunkie Record 
Bunkie, La, 











This Six Months’ Record 
of World Events Makes a 
Valuable Addition to Your 


Re erence Shelf 


HE first three bound volumes of NEWS-WEEK 
are out of print, and only a limited number 
of Volume IV remains. Volume V now brings the 





record up to the moment. 


Add this valuable panorama of world events to 
your permanent reference library. 
period from January 5th to June 29th, 1935—a com- 
plete picture of the world of affairs, superbly illus- 


trated and indexed. 


$299 to Subscribers 





DUCATORS, journalists, researchers—well in- 
formed men and women in every walk of life— 

find these bound volumes of NEWS-WEEK invaluable. 
The demand from libraries, schools and colleges 
and other educational institutions quickly exhaust 
the limited supply available. 


orders to insure delivery. 


NEWS-WEEK 





It covers the 


$329 to Others 


We urge immediate 
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SEEDS FROM WHICH WALLFLOWERS GROW 


NE of the saddest and loneliest of 

all figures is the little girl who 
hasn’t been asked to join in the game 
... or the little chap who is left out of 
the fun the other fellows are having. 

The present is pathetic enough for 
these youngsters. But the real tragedy 
lies in their future. The gulf between 
them and the rest of their world be- 
comes wider and wider. The little girl 
grows into a wallflower, alone, unhappy; 
the little boy grows up to be a stranger 
in an unfriendly world. 

And the worst of it is, that this-need 
not be. For the things that make chil- 
dren seem “backward” or “different,” 
or “difficult” are often physical defects 
that can be corrected. 

For instance, a child may say seem- 
ingly stupid things simply because faulty 


hearing muddles the talk going on around 
him. Poor eyesight also leads to the kind 
of mistakes that bring forth derision. 


Apparent dullness, or ineptitude at 
games, may be traced to under-activity 
of some gland, or to anemia. Anti-social 
tendencies may also be the result of 
glandular disturbances. And there are 
many other physical deficiencies that 
tend to put a child in the “backward” 
category. 

For these reasons, the doctor is the 
logical person, and the on/y person, to 
turn to in such cases. Thorough medical 
study of the case usually reveals the true 
cause of the trouble. And finding the 
real trouble does two things. It makes 
possible a start toward correcting of cur- 
ing the condition. And it establishes an 
understanding that helps eliminate the 


scolding, punishing, and teasing that 
can-make these unfortunate you: 
morose and miserable; that so often lead 
them to seek escape in solitude or in a 
rebuffing shell of surliness. 

If your child is having his or her life, 
and yours, saddened by being “left out,” 
call upon your doctor. He offers you 
hope. He may be able to bring new Joy 
into your family life. He may give the 
future back to your child. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers of 
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ETHIOP TA: Local Quarrel Develops Into Question of British 


Supremacy Along the Route to India; Il Duce Defies Europe 


What a few notable men said last 
week: 

Ramsay MacDonald: I regard the 
present situation as the most serious 
we have had to face since 1914. 

Haile Selassie I: The very existence 
of humanity itself will be threatened. 

Benito Mussolini: I have just been 
swimming like a fish. 


Pierre Laval: La securite d’abord! 
Safety First! 
Adolf Hitler: Heil! 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt: 
My grandpa notes the world’s worn 
cogs 


And says we’re going to the dogs; 

His yrand-dad in his house of logs, 

Swore things were going to the 
dogs; 

His dad, among the Flemish bogs, 

Vowed things were going to the 
dogs; 

The caveman in his queer skin togs, 

Said things were going to the dogs; 

But this is what I have to state— 

The dogs have had an awful wait. 


Huey Long: I have here a World 
Almanac and a history, 2,480 
years old. They cost $1.50. 
With this $1.50 worth of in- 
formation I think I can ex- 


plain the cause of all the 
Ethiopian trouble. 

Bic Lion: London. The 
hottest morning in two years. 
Yet more people than usual 


strolled down Whitehall. At 
the corner of short, drab 
Downing Street—whose other 
end abuts on the grilles of 
St. James’s Park—bobbies 
stopped all but reporters and 
cameramen. 

The three gabled houses on 
the north side shone yellow 
in the sun—a dull, uninviting 
yellow. Workmen patched the 
roof of the one at the west 
end. Even from the corner, 
people could see the white 
number 10 on its black door. 
Jimmy Walker once called it 
“the littlest door to the big- 
gest house in the world.” Now 
behind it the Empire’s leaders 
conferred round a long ma- 
hogany table. The Big British 


Lion debated: to roar or not 
to roar. 


Through the morning the crowd in- 
creased. Men in bowler hats sweltered 
elbow to elbow with boys in porters’ 
caps, youths in sports shirts, women in 
gay print frocks. Over them urchins 
clung to lampposts to get a glimpse of 
the Big ’Uns. Despite the blistering 
heat, icy chills shot down many spines; 
morning newspapers quoted former 
Foreign Secretary Austen Chamberlain: 
“Sanctions mean war...” 

Would the Cabinet, meeting now in 
extraordinary session at the King’s call, 
invoke drastic measures against Italy? 
Yesterday Ramsay MacDonald had inti- 
mated Signor Mussolini’s shouting de- 
fiance of the League of Nations created 
tension similar to that just before Brit- 
ain’s break with Imperial Germany. 

Shortly before 1 o’clock, the door of 
No. 10 opened. “Look, mate, ’eres Win- 
s’on Churchill!’”’ squealed a small boy. 
A gray man with an umbrella, probably 
a butler, prodded him: “Yer bloke, don’t 
yer know Lord ’Ailsham when yer sees 
"im ?” 

The Air Minister seemed preoccupied. 
So did Anthony Eden, Foreign Secre- 
tary Hoare (see page 17), Premier 





INTERNATIONAL 
Bruno and Benito Mussolini: Il 
Duce Sends Another Son to War 





> answer. 


Baldwin, and.the other eighteen states- 
men who filtered out. They went to 
lunch without a word and came back to 
deliberate all afternoon. 

The crowds grew restive. Some 
shouted “Down with Mussolini!” Extra 
police bundled them off. In mid-after- 
noon, reporters suddenly scurried for 
telephones. The Cabinet had summoned 
Air Marshal Sir Edward Ellington, avi- 
ation chief-of-staff. Would they ask him 
about the air defenses of Malta, Pales- 
tine, Egypt, and the Sudan? Did the 
government seriously contemplate in- 
voking League sanctions against Italy? 

Under the Covenant’s Article 16 any 
country attacking another automatical- 
ly makes war on the Leagues’ 59 mem- 
bers. These must unite in an economic 
boycott—and if necessary in military 
action—to police the aggressor. 

The hot sultry evening brought no 
On. the curb MacDonald told 
reporters: ‘““We have made up our minds 
calmly, quietly, and coolly. We are 
ver-ry cleer-r as to what should be doon.”’ 
But the Cabinet issued no communique. 
Ministers merely indicated they saw no 
reason for hasty action ... The League, 
at its Sept. 4 meeting, might 
yet find a solution. . 


Stream Up: Nevertheless 
anxiety spread over the isles. 
Westminster Abbey’s deep 
bells tolled for daily peace- 
prayers. Newspapers carried 
alarming reports of secret 
mobilization instructions. 
From the Admiralty flashed 
orders: Steam up for Gibral- 
tar and Suez. 

An airplane carrier pointed 
its knife-like prow toward the 
South. The Mediterranean 
fleet, concentrated at Malta, 
deployed. In the white fog, 
Britain’s grey sentinels slith- 
ered to strategic posts on the 
route to India: Gibraltar, the 
Suez Canal, the Gulf of Aden. 
The cream of the inland-sea 
fleet would concentrate at 
Alexandria and Port Said and 
along the 100-mile cut to the 
Red Sea. Detachments also 
would protect the other vital 
British spheres of influence 
(see map page 7). 

The ship movements caused 
worldwide amazement. Not 
since Britain 75 years ago 
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helped Garibaldi unify Italy had the two 
nations reached such open tension. 
Only one precedent existed. In 1923 
Italy bombed, then occupied, the Greek 
island of Corfu. Greek bandits had 
killed an Italian official. Athens ap- 
pealed to the League of Nations and 
London prepared to deal with Rome as 
an aggressor under the Covenant. But 
for unexplained reasons England sud- 
denly backed out. 
~ Until a fortnight ago a situation like 
last week’s might have seemed prepos- 
terous. Until that time Europe had 
pinned its peace hopes on the Paris 
meeting of Baron Pompeo Aloisi, An- 
thony Eden and Pierre Laval. These 
men, representing three nations treaty- 
pledged to “preserve Ethiopia’s integ- 
rity,” would play the timeless diplo- 








rowboats discreetly distant, social gad- 
abouts listened to the Royal faun. Did 
he unwittingly play a dirge over dead 
Anglo-Italian friendship? 

Paradoxically this amity rested on 
British supremacy in Our Sea. London 
regarded Rome as a weak but effective 
ally in controlling East North Africa 
and Asia Minor. But last week some 
observers weighed an almost unbelieva- 
ble theory: that Britannia no longer 
rules the Roman wave. 

They conceded superiority of British 
keels—some 300,000 tons, probably in- 
creased to 450,000 this week by addi- 
tions from home waters. Italy com- 
mands 370,000 tons in all, mostly light, 
fast craft. Yet against King George’s 
warships—more formidable, if slower, 
than his own—Il Duce could launch up 


EUROPEAN 


European Refugees Flee From Addis Ababa 


matic game: barter to avert bloodshed. 

But Il Duce demanded complete an- 
nexation of the African richlands—by 
peace or war; “with, without, or against 
Geneva.” This put Britain on the spot 
and France in the unwelcome position 
of arbiter. 

The British Lion faced three grave 
problems: keeping the upper hand in 
the Mediterranean; safeguarding the 
Nile’s headwaters; and dealing wisely 
with his millions of dark and tender- 
skinned subjects. 


Mare Nostrum: Our Sea, the Romans 
called the waters from the Pillars of 
Hercules to the Bosphorus. Mussolini 
calls them that, too. Some think he 
dreams of a resurrected empire fring- 
ing them and dominating the surround- 
ing countries. 

At Cannes on the French Riviera last 
week the Prince of Wales took his bag- 
pipes to a rock off a private beach and 
played melancholy Scottish airs. From 


to 1,500 latest-type combat and bomb- 
ing planes. These constitute the nucleus 
of an air army second in efficiency to 
none—that of the United States possi- 
bly excepted. 


Dam: If Italian pilots ever fly south 
from Massawa to blast Addis Ababa, 
they may look down on a mountain- 
ringed body of water 200 miles north- 
west of the Ethiopian capital and 40 
miles long by 30 wide. This is Lake 
Tana. Out of it flows the Abbai River. 

This, the Blue Nile, winds south 
among towering cliffs almost to with- 
in cannon-shot of Addis Ababa. Then 
it turns north into the Sudan. Its 
junction at Khartum with the White 
Nile produces the great stream whose 
annual swelling means life to Egypt— 
and irrigation for British cotton fields. 
For 30 years or more, Britain has 
wanted to build a dam at Lake Tana. 

First the League of Nations, then 
Ethiopia, balked the Tana project. It 
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“interfered with a small nation’s 
rights.” But last June the Egyptian 
Government announced an agreement 
with Addis Ababa: the G. J. White 
Engineering Co. of New York got 4 
tentative contract to build the dam, 


At once Il Duce started trouble. jp 
a memorandum he told England the 
lake lay within the “Italian sphere of 
influence.” He respected British ; laims 
over the Nile’s headwaters. But the 
stream must not be monopolized to the 
detriment of Ethiopian (meaning Ita}. 
ian) agriculture. 








Mostems: Last week found Egypt 
and the Sudan in near-ferment. Re. 
ports grew that Britain would send a 
strong military force to the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Tana. 

From Geneva the Cairo government 
unexpectedly recalled its army Inspec- 
tor General, Spinks Pasha. In this 
move some observers saw a preventive 
measure against possible Moslem up- 
risings. Correspondents heard Britain 
planned increasing her garrisons in 
Asia Minor and Arabia, cradle of Mo- 
hammedanism. 


Half the world’s Allah-worshipers— 
more than 100,000,000 in Asia and 
North Africa—stand directly or indi- 
rectly beneath the Union Jack’s folds. 
If England sided with Italy against 
Ethiopia—which contains more than 
3,000,000 Mohammedans—she would 
risk offending these Moslems, not to 
speak of millions of blacks. 


GiLtpED EAGLE: The sun beat down 
on a teeming Naples dock. Bemantled 
Carabinieri helped keep order. From 
bands came the tra-la-la of the Royal 
March, then the hymn-like surge of 
fascism’s Giovinezza. 

Hundreds of peasant-lads in khaki 
swarmed over the Confidenza’s decks. 
A siren screeched; a single roar went 
up from ship and dock: Abyssinia! 

The Hamburg-American Line an- 
nounced sale to the Italian Govern- 
ment of the Resolute, familiar to thou- 
sands of junketing Americans. In 1922 
she flew the Stars and Stripes; later 
she reverted to her first flag, the Ger- 
man. 

In Rome Ed L. Keen’s innocent blue 
eyes regarded the gilded Roman Eagle 
on the War Memorial. Then the Unit- 
ed Press’ European vice president 
stepped into Palazzo Venezia. In 4 
vast cool room he found a man in 
white at a flat top desk. 


Uncle Ed often has trouble hearing 
fellow journalists; sometimes his deaf- 
ness would alienate a mule’s affections. 
But Il Duce’s voice never has needed an 
amplifier. The silvery-haired corre- 
spondent took notes without trouble. 
At one point, though, he did cup his ear: 
“You have done much the same thing 
in America ... how did you push your 
frontier back? You took possession of 
it by force from the Indians and Mex- 
ee a 


Keen changed the subject. But Mus- 
solini had struck the bass note of his 
triumphal anthem. To Britain particu- 
larly he says: During your growth you 
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took land when and where you pleased. 
No one could stop you, not even your 
Bishops. No one shall stop me. 

This refrain Il Duce last week re- 
peated to another newspaper man. G. 
Ward Price of London’s Daily Mail en- 
joys a singular distinction as the Fourth 
Estate's premier throne-crasher. He 
has chatted with virtually every mon- 
arch, even the inaccessible Mikado. 

To Mussolini he put rough questions 
and he got straight answers: “if sanc- 


tions are voted against Italy ... she 
will at once leave the League... Fol- 
low the example of the United States 
and leave us alone! ... But whoever ap- 


plies sanctions . - will be met by 
armed hostility. ea. 

Lest anyone think an Ethiopian cam- 
paign might weaken Italy at home, Il 
Duce hurled 250,000 men to the “as- 
sault” of the mountains on the Austrian 
porder. An equally powerful army “de- 
fended” the Alpine slopes. 


Littte Lion: In Addis Ababa the 
maskal pushed its yellow, daisy-like 
head up through the sodden earth. In 
three weeks it will reach full bloom. But 
Ethiopians will not hold their annual 
rejoicing over the end of the karampt 
—rainy season. They are now sure red 
blood will stain the maskal. 

Every day their capital grew noisier. 
It looked like a Hollywood lot on the go 
for another Super-Super. More and 
more varied crowds wandered beneath 
the eucalyptus trees and among the tin- 
biscuit-box huts. Haile Selassie threw 
a bust for 10,000 tribal chiefs in his 
palace--Ethiopian Renaissance: it might 
be a chateau and then again it might be 
arailroad station. Europeans in Prison- 
er-of-Zenda uniforms strolled beside 
bushy-haired princes wearing enough 
trinkets and feathers to set up a five- 
and-ten business. 

Dr. Arthur Torrance began organiz- 
ing the Ethiopian Red Cross. Dr. Rich- 
ard Hockman of Wheaton, IIl., helped 
the Los Angeles scientist inoculate war- 
riors against typhoid, smallpox, and 
malaria. Africa knows Torrance for his 
fight on sleeping sickness and numerous 
narrow escapes from jungle calamities. 

The staffs of five hospitals, two 
American, received instructions; many 
of the prospective patients already were 
digging trenches along the Eritrean 
border. The Emperor rushed construc- 
tion of roads, bridges, and a right-of- 
way paralleling the railroad to Jibuti. 

But some tribesmen had ideas of their 
own. They dug great holes—the kind 
used to trap lions. In these they hoped 
to catchum Italian tanks. 


Sick Dove: Last year Sir Philip 
Gibbs, war writer and novelist, looked 
at the nearly-finished League of Na- 
tions palace—a stark white mass that 
covers more acres than Louis XVI's 
immense Palais de Versailles. 

Sir Philip asked a workman when he 
thought the League’s home would be 
ready. The Genevan replied: “We're 
not building a home for the League.” 

What then? 

“A new hospital for the wounded: of 
the next war.” 


If everything runs to schedule, the 
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British Spheres of Influence 


League next week will inaugurate the 
Peace Dove’s concrete and marble cage 
—or hospital. Next week it convenes 
to study the Italo-Ethiopian quarrel. 

In Paris, Premier Laval faced a 
quandary. Could France afford to stand 
with Italy against England? Could she 
allow the League, handy instrument of 
French security, to waste away and 
die? Could Paris offend Rome, with 
Hitler casting greedy eyes on Central 
Europe and perhaps on Alsace-Lor- 
raine? 

Across the Rhine the young adler 
flapped its wings. The new Germanic 
eagle definitely shed its chick-down 
when England sanctioned Hitler’s re- 
armament claims. In Der Angriff, Reich 
publicist Goebbels rejoiced: “Geneva is 
finished.” 


WuitE EACLE: The blue ensign of 
the United States Secretary of State 
flaunts a snowy bird. Some think it’s a 
rapacious eagle, others a glorified sort 
of dove. Last week pacifism had its day 
in Congress. 

Senator Homer T. Bone said: “I don’t 
want to return home and look into the 
facés of mothers whose boys may be 
carrying muskets.” Then the Senate 
passed a stiff neutrality bill. Two days 
later the House followed suit. 

The bill called for an arms embargo 
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until Feb. 29; Federal-controlled mu- 
nitions licenses; a ban against munitions 
cargoes on American ships; and a warn- 
ing that Americans traveling on ships 
of belligerents would do so at their own 
risk. 


OmeEN: But business reflected unex- 
plained activity for the off-season. Steel 
shares rose 1 to 7 points. Scrap iron 
soared to $12.50 a ton, highest “since 
1934. Copper rose to 814 cents, highest 
since NRA pegged its price. 


In London, Lloyd’s long since stopped 
taking bets on Italy vs. Ethiopia. Last 
week the world-famous underwriters 
fixed the odds at 100 to 5 against a 
European war within three months. 
Bets against America entering a con- 
flict stood at 100 to 1. 
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Members Take Advantage of a Quiet Hour in the House 
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tt ET Tas CONGRESS: session Finally Ends, Leaving ap 


Unparalleled Record; Huey Stymies Social Security 


* Senator Millard Tydings glared at 
Senator Bennett Clark. “That is ap 
untruth,” Tydings said. Clark lunged, 
Senators grabbed him. 


© In a room just off the Senate Cham. 
ber, Robert Horton, reporter, askeq 
Senator Kenneth McKellar a question, 
The Senator swung viciously at Horton 
—and missed. 


® Vice President John Nance Garner 
rushed into a crowded House elevator. 


It started up. “Down,” Mr. Garner 
shouted, “I want to go down.” Ellis 
Betts, operator, turned around. “Yoy 


didn’t say which way you wanted to go, 
I ain’t a mind reader.” 


Last MINUTE JITTERS: Both House 
and Senate last week concentrated 
frazzled nerves on one objective: speedy 
adjournment. Spectators who jammed 
galleries in both chambers saw a typical 
Congressional wind-up. Bills vitally af- 
fecting 120,000,000 Americans spilled 
helter-skelter through the hopper. 

Congressmen, who had bought 300 
yards of tickets at the Capitol ticket 
office, checked over time-tables. “Hurry! 
hurry!” 

After a week of whirlwind action, 
Senators and Representatives eased 
their bill-passing fury and smiled. They 
had agreed to adjourn by midnight, 
Saturday. Only one major measure still 
demanded action—the Third Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill. The Senate rushed 
it to the House. 

Then smiles froze. King Cotton shook 
his scepter; legislative wheels ground 
to a halt. 

President Roosevelt and Henry Wal- 
lace, Agriculture Secretary, had an- 
nounced reduced loans to cotton grow- 
ers (see page 30). In the Senate, 
revolt brewed over a 12-cents-a-pound 
loan amendment on the Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Bill. 

The House reared, determined to 
block action. All they had to do was 
to sit tight until midnight. Representa- 
tive James Buchanan tucked the bill 
away in his pocket. In the House res- 
taurant, members guzzled beer; in cloak 
rooms they sang and cracked jokes. 

Senators winced at this news. Their 
alternatives: to adjourn anyway and 
let the commodity loans go by the 
board; or to try to reach a compromise. 
Sadly they asked the House to break 
their mutual agreement for adjourn- 
ment that night. 

Afraid that the automatic adjourn- 
ment hour would pass, Speaker Joseph 
Byrns ordered the clock put back ten 
minutes. Then at 11:54 P.M. the House 
agreed to reconsider. Instead of polting 
for their home towns, Congressmen re 
turned to their Washington apartments 
and hotels. Back to work. 

Monday the Senate started to push 
the Deficiency Bill through. But Huey 
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Long filibustered—5 hours and 40 min- 
utes—for the full 12 cents loan. Either 
that, he vowed, or no bill would pass. 
Far into the night he harangued. Final- 
ly, at midnight, Vice President Garner’s 
gavel banged down. The Senate ad- 
journed! The House adjourned! 

The Deficiency Bill had failed. The 
Administration wondered: where would 
it get $200,000 to finance the Alcohol 
Control Administration; $600,000 for the 
Railroad Retirement Board; $76,000,- 
000 for the Social Security Program? 

Congressmen streaming out of the 
flood-lighted Capitol felt they had 
earned their vacations. 

Seasson’s Work: In the 74th Con- 
gress’s first session, the Senate con- 
sidered 3,467 bills; the House, 9,245. 
Congress appropriated $10,000,000,000. 

President Roosevelt radiated happi- 
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Upon these, two pages and pages 18 and 19 appear 
the first action photographs ever taken from the floor 
of a H of Congress while in session. News-WEEK 
has first publication rights to the photographs. 

The Senate has an inflexible rule against cameras 
during deliberations. In the House photographers 
get adm n to the gallery upon important occasions, 
such as the appearance of the President to deliver a 
message. But Capitol guards keep cameramen away 
from the House floor. 

These Congressman’s-eye-views of Congress came 
from 7 as McAvoy, some of whose candid camera 
shots of Washington personalities and events have pre- 
viously eared in News-WEEK. McAvoy, not eligi- 
ble to ission to the House floor, recruited a Con- 
gressi He drilled Representative Paul J. Kvale of 
Minne 1 the intricacies of high speed photography. 
After Kvale showed signs of mastering his task, Mc- 
Avoy sat in the House gallery and watched his protege 
at work on the floor below with a tiny camera. Results 
were U isfactory. Kvale had a bad case of photog- 
rapher’s fright, an ailment similar to a novice hunts- 
man’s buck fever. His hands shook so that he couldn’t 
focus t umera, 

Tha ht McAvoy gave his Congressman assistant 
more le s. The nextday the Gentleman from Minne- 
sota tr igain. He shot two rolls of film and had a 
third r when an official hand touched his shoulder 
ind inc ed that the pastime violated House rules. 
Kvale left the floor happily: his first photographic 
assignm had yielded a first rate scoop. 








ness. Despite occasional balkiness, Con- 
gress had given him about 80 per cent 
of what he asked for. 


Asked: A two-year extension of the 
National Recovery Administration, with 
the collective bargaining clause, Sec- 
tion 7(a), left intesct. 

Received: After the Supreme Court 
of the United States ruled that NRA’s 
codes overstepped Congress’s interstate 
commerce powers, Congress granted 
NRA only a 914-months’ lease on life. 
NRA’s sole remaining functions: gath- 
ering statistics and supervising volun- 
tary codes of fair competition. 

Asked: Passage of the Guffey-Sny- 
der Coal Stabilization Bill to prevent 
450,000 soft-coal miners from striking 
Sept. 16. 

Received: Congress passed the con- 
stitutionally questionable bill placing 
the coal industry under Federal regu- 
lation. It clamps a 15 per cent tax on 
Coal at the mine. Operators who abide 
by Set wage, hour, and price-fixing rules 
Will win back 90 per cent of the tax. 

Asked: A share-the-wealth tax meas- 
ure, digging into inheritances, gifts, and 
Corporation and private incomes. 


Received: An excess profits tax of 6 
per cent from $10,000 up to $15,000, 
and 12 per cent above that; individual 
surtax rates ranging from 15 per cent 
starting at $50,000 to 75 per cent on in- 
comes above $5,000,000; and a gradu- 
ated corporation income tax. Congress 
threw out the President’s inheritance 
tax plan, and increased estate tax rates. 


Asked: Legislation to outlaw suits 
against the government arising from 
repeal of the gold clause, June 5, 1933. 

Received: Congress allowed citizens 
to sue the government until Jan. 1, 1936. 
Holders of gold-clause securities have 
until July 1, 1936 to exchange them on 
a dollar-for-dollar basis for legal tender. 


Asked: A bill to concentrate control 
of banking and credit in Washington 
under the Federal Reserve: Board and 
give credit control to an FRB commit- 
tee of seven members. 

Received: Senator Carter Glass 
waged a one-man battle against cen- 
tralization of credit control in Washing- 
ton. He won, and Congress backed him 
up. The Banking Bill added five region- 
al members of the ~ Federal Reserve 
Banks to the Open Market Committee 
of seven Federal Reserve Board mem- 
bers. 


Asked: The largest single appropria- 
tion in the country’s history: $4,000,- 
000,000 to provide jobs for 3,500,000 un- 
employed, and $880,000,000 for dole. 

Received: $4,880,000,000. 


Asked: Unemployment and old age 
pensions to establish social security. 

Received: The Wagner-Lewis Bill, in- 
suring 27,000,000 persons against bread- 
lines and flophouses, giving emergency 
aid to 1,000,000 needy aged, and pro- 
tecting 500,000 crippled children and 
100,000 blind persons. 


Asked: Regulation of public utili- 
ties, and the Death Sentence for unnec- 
essary holding companies. 

Received: Control over electricity 
carried across State lines. A Death Sen- 
tence compromise: holding company 
systems to be limited to one company 
and one subsidiary. 


Asked: Legislation to prevent unfair 
labor practices. 

Received: The Wagner-Connery La- 
bor Disputes Act, to prevent employer 
interference with unions, and to en- 
force the right of collective bargaining. 


Asked: Regulation and coordination 
of transportation. 

Received: Legislation regulating air, 
railroad, and bus and truck transporta- 
tion. Also, the Railroad Pensions Act. 


Asked: United States adherence to 
the World Court. 
Received: A refusal by the Senate. 


In addition, the President asked and 
received extension and strengthening of 
existing agencies: AAA and TVA 
amendments; nuisance taxes; interstate 
oil compacts; Central Statistical Board; 
Frazier-Lemke Farm Moratorium Act, 
and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 


Some important bills fell by the way- 
side? the Pure Food and Drug Bill; the 


“Walsh Government Contract “Bil, and 


the Ship Subsidies Bill. 
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William Connery, Successful Sponsor 
of the Wagner Labor Disputes Bill 


Congressman James Wadsworth of 
New York Addresses the Speaker 


William Lemke Defends the Fraz- 
Farm Bill Extension 
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TINKHAM: Leaseholder Refuses 
To Give Up His Last 80 Years 


Representative George Holden Tink- 
ham’s lustrous, iron-gray beard wag- 
gled agitatedly last week. The sturdy 
veteran of nineteen Congressional years 
fought to keep the New Deal wolf from 
his apartment door. 

Desperate for office space, Under Sec- 
retary Rexford Guy Tugwell’s Rural 
Resettlement Administration had leased 
a department store and a sports arena— 
even dumped employes into old mansion 
bathrooms. Then the RRA spotted the 
Hotel Arlington in which Representa- 
tive Tinkham lives. Politely the govern- 
ment invited the portly Boston patriot 
and 34 other guests to evacuate. 

“But where can I find such a big, 
high-ceilinged apartment to house my 
leopard skins, zebras, and water buf- 
‘falo?” shouted the baggy-trousered big- 
game hunter. Terry McAdams, RRA 
space leaser, didn’t know. The Con- 
gressman stayed. 

Representative Tinkham winked at 
the browless mounted hartebeest he 
calls Andrew Volstead. Fighting the 
RRA pleases him almost as much as 
hunting East African game in 1922. 
But not quite. Recently he sulked, 
“There’s nothing to fight about any- 
more. I brought down Bishop Cannon, 
Clarence True Wilson, Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, the Klan, Prohibition, and 
the League of Nations. What fun is 
there in Congress these days? I think 
T'll quit.” 

The 64-year-old bachelor, born in a 
fine old Boston mansion and educated 
at Harvard, amazes Washington with 
his stiff morning calisthenics and his 
stiffer afternoon horseback rides. Host- 
esses cherish him for his engrossing 
yarns of travels in Manchuria, Numidia, 
Angora, and of the time he fired the 
first American shot at the Austrians in 
1917 at the invitation of the Italians. 

Last year the stubborn Bostonian 
bowed to his sister’s arguments and 
grumblingly visited a tailor. “I want 
twelve suits as soon as possible,” he 
ordered. “Yes, I said twelve,” he yelled 
at the incredulous tailor, “I can’t be 
bothering buying new suits all the time. 
I want enough to last the rest of my 
life.” 

He feels the same way about his two- 
story apartment. His 99-year lease has 
80 more years to run. 


. 
DEATH VALLEY: Who Financed 


Scotty—Dame Nature or Santa? 


Over 30 years ago Walter Scott 
settled at the bottom of the United 
States to dig gold. From California’s 
sun-scorched Death Valley, 310 feet 
below sea level, the stocky miner bor- 
rowed a resonant name—Death Valley 
Scotty. Occasionally he came out of 
the desert, peeled greenbacks off a 
fabulous bankroll, and talked over- 
loudly of a Secret Mine. 

; Down in Grapevine Canyon, near 
the Funeral Mountains, Scotty built 
himself a $2,000,000 castle; for good 








measure and class he threw in a few 
turrets and battlements. 

He never staked a claim to his un- 
charted gold strike. Eight years ago 
Scotty tried to clinch his rights on the 
castle property. He dug two home- 
stead entries out of yellowed records. 
But somehow somebody had misplaced 
his property’s location in other town- 
ships. 

In 1933 President Hoover dispos- 
sessed Scotty by declaring Death Val- 
ley a national monument. Last week in 
Washington President Roosevelt signed 
the Pittman Bill granting Scotty own- 
ership to the patch of green ground. 


ACME 
Death Valley Scotty: The Pittman 
Bill Legalizes His Squatter’s Rights 


MyTu-MAKER: Death Valley Scotty 
arrived early in the region whose name 
he bears. From Covington, Ky., where 
he was born in 1876, his parents moved 
with their 6-year-old son to northern 
Nevada. At 12 he became a cattle- 
herder. 

One day in 1905 the sun-browned 
miner started his headline-busting ca- 
reer. In Los Angeles he coolly char- 
tered a special train to Chicago—loco- 
motive, diner, baggage car, and coach 
—for himself alone. The fare came to 
$5,500, besides $100 in tips to cooks, 
and $50 to each porter for pulling corks 
out of champagne bottles. By the time 
his private flier reached Chicago, he 
had made a world’s record—44 hours, 
54 .minutes—and every front page in 
the country. 

Any miner who could pay $500 for 
breakfast deserved watching. Fellow 
prospectors camped on Scotty’s trail; 
hoping he would lead them to his bo- 
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nanza. But the gray-eyed desertman 
knew his valley too well. 

By day he stayed far from water. 
holes. At night he came in sy iftly, 
filled his bags, and pushed on. Nobody 
ever found Scotty’s mine. 


Skeptics: Eventually nobody be. 
lieved in it either—except editors 
thirsty for copy. Prospectors note 
that Scotty emerged from his hidden 
shaft with greenbacks, never with gold 
dust. 

In 1930 Scotty elaborately ap. 
nounced his financial collapse: the 
stock market crash had devoured aj 
his wealth. Later Scotty went on an 
orgy of revelations. There had never 
been a hidden gold mine. Scotty's 
money came from the purse of Albert 
M. Johnson, Chicago millionaire, who 
had broken his back in a railroad 
crash 30 years ago and nursed himself 
back to health by Scotty’s side in the 
dry Death Valley air. As for the castle, 
Scotty simply held down the job of 
caretaker! 


MyTH-BREAKER: Newspapermen 
Splurged on the story, then grieved 
over the toppling of their favorite hero. 
But Scotty still had one good tale left. 
Blandly, after the excitement had died 
down, Death Valley’s chief citizen pro- 
duced a fresh wad of bills. The bank- 
ruptcy and Johnson yarn he called a 
publicity stunt. Scotty told it just to 
whoop himself on to the front page 
again. 

In Chicago, Scotty’s white-haired, 
lanky millionaire friend Johnson put 
tongue in cheek and modestly con- 
firmed the new story: “I’m just Scot- 
ty’s banker.” 


ROOSEVELTS: The 
Takes the Air for Principles 


President 


Twice last week President Roosevelt 
sat down in the White House before 
radio microphones. Instead of dis- 
cussing specific political problems, the 
President emphasized general prin- 
ciples: 

To Boy Scouts after a paralysis scare 
caused cancellation of their Washing- 
ton jubilee: “The individual, who, by 
inaction or opposition, slows up honest, 
practical, far-seeing community efforts, 
is the one who is holding back civiliza- 
tion and the objectives of the Consti- 
tution.” 

To Young Democrats of America 
convened in Milwaukee: “Rules are not 
necessarily sacred—principles are. The 
methods of the old order are not... 
above the challenge of youth.” 


® On President Roosevelt’s gadget- 
strewn desk lay a marble telegraph key, 
set with 22 gold nuggets from the 
Klondike. 

In Chattanooga, Tenn., an eager 
throng waited. At 3:30 P. M. on the dot, 
Mr. Roosevelt in Washington would 
press. down the key to open the new 
Will Cummings Highway leading .t0 
Lookout Mountain’s peak. 


At 3:28 P. M—crisis! Someone dis- 
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covered & steel wastebasket beneath the 
president’s desk had severed the wire. 
E. W. Smithers, portly White House 
chief telegrapher, hitched up his trou- 
gers and crawled under the desk. Just 
in time for the President to keep his 
telegraphic appointment, Doc Smithers 
joined the wires. 


¢ To boost employment in Hyde Park, 
N. Y., Mrs. Roosevelt has repeatedly 
suggested setting up a factory in the 
president’s rural home town. Last week 
she announced she would lend Hyde 
Park the $30,000 she has saved from 
her radio earnings, as soon as citizens 
choose the industry they want to foster. 


LIQUOR: Congress Settles Beer, 


Bottles, Bureaucracy Problem 


Prohibition’s divorce from the Con- 
stitution late in 1933 left a new liquor 
contro! baby on the Federal doorstep. 

By executive order in December, 1933, 
President Roosevelt created the Federal 
Alcohol! Control Administration to serve 
as stop-gap until Congress should enact 
permanent legislation. At the head of 
the new alphabetic board he placed 
Joseph H. Choate Jr., sandy-haired 6- 
foot-3 lawyer-son of the former Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s. 

Late this Spring the Supreme Court 
paralyzed FACA’s code enforcement 
authority. Last week, after ten days of 
gloomy deadlock, the Senate and House 
finally agreed how best to keep govern- 
mental tab on the liquor industry. 
Swiftly a revised bill sped through both 
houses to the President’s desk. 

Three issues confronted the wrang- 
lers: beer, barrels, and bureaucracy. 


Beer: July 24 the House voted for 
supervision of malt beverages; Aug. 13 
the Senate said No! M. J. Donnelly, 
Chicago lawyer, explained beer to Fin- 
ance Committee Senators on behalf of 
Pabst, Schlitz, and Anheuser-Busch. 

He argued that only one-fifth of 
American-made beer crosses State bor- 
ders. Since Federal regulation can bear 
down only on interstate traffic, this 
group would suffer a competitive dis- 
advantage. Into interstate commerce 
Donnelly’s employers send 65 per cent 
of their total output. Finally beer 
champions won. Henceforth brewers 
need not submit to supervision. 


Barrets: Under FACA, shippers 
could not use containers larger than 
gallon size. Bottle-makers thrived. The 
House disliked the gallon limit. Some 
Senators also clamored for bulk ship- 
ment. Bennett Clark, Senator from 
Missouri, lashed bottling barons: “We 
get the most beautiful bottles and the 
Worst quality of liquor in the history of 
this country.” He found an echo in 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansan: 
“The whisky interests make their prod- 
ucts for $1 a gallon and sell it for $12.” 
Bulk shipment would bring prices with- 
in reason. Both neglected to add that 
their States possess large barrel works. 

But most Senators feared barrels 
Would encourage bootlegging, because 
of easier large-scale adulteration. In 
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conference the House yielded. Bottlers 
will continue to prosper. 


Bureaucracy: The biggest = snarl 
came over choosing the proper govern- 
mental branch to supervise liquor regu- 
lation. Director Choate—seconded by 
Treasury Secretary Henry Morgenthau 
—attacked suggested Treasury control: 
Keep the new board as independent as 
the old and give it the prestige of quasi- 
judicial powers, detached from any ex- 
ecutive arm. 

Senators favored separation; the 
House refused to create another inde- 
pendent agency. This time the House 
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WIDE WORLD 
Admiral Sims Airs an Ancient Grudge 
—the Navy’s Promotion System 


prevailed: the new Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration will operate as a Treasury 
unit, to regulate fair trade practices, 
prohibit misleading labels, and censor 
false advertising. 


SUICIDE: U. S. Self-Destruction 
Rate Fell 18 in Every Million 


To be or not to be— 

In 1934 some 18,000 Americans re- 
peated the question of Shakespeare’s 
melancholy Dane, and decided not to 
be. Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, con- 
sulting statistician, last week estimated 
that one American destroyed himself 
every half hour. 

But the statistics had a silver lining. 
In 100 leading cities last year fewer 
persons had taken their lives than in 
1933. That year’s 19.1 rate per 100,000 
had slumped to 17.3. 
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Paradoxically, statistics for the na- 
tion’s six biggest cities disclosed most 
persons ended their lives where Nature 
makes its most generous effort to keep 
them alive—in golden California. San 
Francisco’s 31.9 per 100,000 and Los 
Angeles’s 26 far outdistanced New 
York City’s 16.6 and Detroit’s 11.4. Sac- 
ramento led America’s large cities with 
34.2. 

One-third of the suicides used fire- 
arms; only three in every 100 leaped to 
death. Others downed poison, inhaled 
lethal gases, or hanged or slashed them- 
selves. 

The week’s news featured suicide 
controversy as well as statistics. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, 75-year-old lec- 
turer and writer, inhaled a lethal 
amount of chloroform in her daughter’s 
Pasadena, Calif., home. Lyman Beech- 
er’s great-granddaughter, a cancer vic- 


tim, explained in a note: “When all use-_ 


fulness is over ... it is the simplest 
of human rights to choose a quick and 
easy death in place of a slow and hor- 
rible one.” 

Carrie Chapman Catt, feminist and 
world peace leader, disagreed with 
churchmen who denied Mrs. Gilman’s 
right to take her own life: “It was not 
cowardice as suicide is when people are 
afraid. A woman of her. vigor would 
do exactly that thing to avoid trouble 
to her daughter and pain to herself.” 


. 
NAVY: Takes 
His Provoking Pen in Hand 


Admiral Sims 


The army and navy, like any family, 
try to keep their internal squabbles 
away from the public ear. But once 
Rear Admiral William Sowden Sims 
joins in a fight, the whole world hears 
about it. 

The silvery-bearded Admiral who 
commanded the United States Navy 
abroad during the World War and re- 
tired in 1922 after 42 years’ service 
has never pulled his punches: 

“In a war, the best thing to do with 
our battleships would be to send them 
as far as possible up the Mississippi 
River, out of harm’s way.” 

“The United States Naval Academy 
is the worst school in the world.” 

“The airplane carrier is the battle- 
ship of the future, but the Naval Board 
doesn’t know it.” 

Last week the peppery Admiral again 
let forth. In the September issue of 
The Atlantic Monthly he raked over 
the coals one of his favorite grudges: 
the navy’s promotion system. 


Prior to 1900 midshipmen graduating 
from Annapolis had to observe only one 
axiom to achieve promotion—keep your 
digestion in order and don’t strike your 
superior officer. Sims lambasted strict 
seniority; it stifled initiative, and pro- 
duced laziness and inefficiency. 


In 1916 conservative navy heads 
yielded to change. Each year since, a 
board of nine Admirals has chosen 
those it considers worthy to raise in 
rank. The Selection Board judges fit- 
ness by two criteria: written reports 
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of candidates’ superior officers, and per- 
sonal acquaintances with the men. 

Admiral Sims contends board mem- 
bers naturally tend to favor candidates 
they know. Thus, many able men who 
don’t happen to have Admirals on their 
calling lists, find themselves without 
new insignia at promotion time. 

Result: “The morale of the navy is 
not what it should be. It is continuous- 
ly declining. The navy’s high command 
—‘ notoriously inefficient.” 

Not to win advancement means auto- 
matic retirement. At present “naval 
officers have not the reasonable security 
of position necessary to efficiency; the 
naval career has ceased to be a life pro- 
fession, and become only a temporary 
job.” 

To insure superior leadership, Ad- 
miral Sims suggested that the navy 
high command vote to determine the 
best-qualified man to lead Uncle Sam’ s 
fleet into action. 


MANEUVERS: Two Armies Fight 
Hornets, Cows, and Each Other 


Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die... 


Unlike Tennyson’s lamented Six 
Hundred, 36,000 soldiers in United 
States Army maneuvers last week 
knew where they were going, and why. 

A Red Army invading Northern New 
York, where the St. Lawrence empties 
into Lake Ontario, would encounter a 
Blue Army hastening to defend the 
Empire State’s rich industrial and ag- 
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ricultural areas. Attentive recruits 
scanned each contested hillock in the 
100-square-mile chessboard to fathom 
the objective’s logical, strategic neces- 
sity. 

MorerizeED War: Cannon boomed, 
machine-guns chattered and heavy 
boots slogged through the rain. From 
New England, New York, and New Jer- 
sey five divisions of National Guards- 
men and regular army troops waged 
noisy war along a 10-mile front. 

Mounted umpires—assisted by corps 
of cavalry aides and motorcyclists— 
waved red flags at trapped soldiers and 
ordered them to lie down dead. Heaviest 
casualties fell around a bald, knobby 
hilltop and a tree-crested ridge in the 
heart of Jefferson County. Stretcher- 
bearers performed feats of heroism res- 
cuing “wounded” multitudes. Spies, 
caught in civilian clothes behind enemy 
lines, went promptly to the firing 
squad. 

One vital conclusion emerged from 
the shooting: the army should speed 
up motorization and emphasize field 
training. For want of enough lorries, 
troops had to commander trucks and 
taxicabs to reach the battle zone. Of- 
ficers found their men deficient in 
teamwork under fire. 


MuppLep War: Sergeant William 
Dickerson, Regular Army, achieved 
what every non-com dreams of. At the 
head of a flank patrol he wormed 
stealthily up a hill where six National 
Guard officers bent over valuable maps. 
“I’m sorry, you’re my prisoners.” His 
captured foes protested: “This is a hell 
of a note.” But they went quietly. 
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A 48rd division platoon encountered 
a swarm of hornets. The hornets won, 


Batteries A and B, Field Artillery, 
ceased fire. Rescuers found 120 officers 
and men on their backs, groaning, 4 
rolling kitchen had ladled out some bag 
lemonade. Drink - shocked gunners 
fought next day’s battle from hospitg) 
cots. 


Two ornery cows chased an officer 
across a meadow. In his hand he 
clutched an umpire’s red flag. 


CENSUS: South Dakota Drops 
Two Notches in National Scale 


South Dakota fields parched by the 
glaring sun. Crops of hay, corn, and 
wheat despoiled by hungry grasshop. 
per armies. Livestock—thin, sharp. 
ribbed—slowly dying of thirst. To fol- 
lowers of Thomas Malthus, 18th cen- 
tury English economist—fresh proof 
that population cannot rise beyond 
food-supply. . 


In South Dakota’s census returns, 
published last week, five bitter years 
of drought and insect plague betrayed 
their effect: In 1930 the State had 692. 
849 inhabitants. Since then it has suf- 
fered a 17,767 population loss—2.6 per 
cent—dropping from 36th to 38th place 
in national ranking. The Fall of 1934 
saw the worst crop failure in South 
Dakota’s history. 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Signed a bill making permanent fifteen tem- 
porary Federal judgeships. 

Issued an executive order establishing a 
board of three to arbitrate the :s e at 
the New York Shipbuilding Corp. which 
since May 12 had tied up 4,500 workers and 
$50,000,000 worth of naval construc n, 

Appointed board to administer the S 1 Se- 
curity Act: John G. Winant, Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, and Vincent Morgan Miles 

Appointed board to administer the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act: Joseph Warren Mad- 
den, John Michael Carmody, and Edwin §. 
Smith. 

Suggested to Chairman Doughton of the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
Chairman Harrison of the Senate Finance 
Committee study of data gathered by him- 
self and the skeletonized NRA with a view 
to reviving principles of the NIRA 

Signed: Omnibus Banking Act, Amendments 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act, Utility 
Holding Company Act, 


SENATE: 
See page 
Time in 1 SRE 47 hours 2 minutes. 


HOUSE: 
See page 8. 
Time in debate: 


DEPARTMENTS: 
Treasury Department’s Bureau of Internal 
Revenue reported that injunctions granted 
millers, packers, and textile mills against 
the AAA’s processing taxes resulted in 4 
drop in tax collections from $30,950,261 in 
June to $15,364,401 in July. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 
Works Program heads decided to establish a 


53 hours 47 minutes. 


special board to see that communities that 
have already applied to the Public Works 
Administration for work relief moncy on 4 
part-loan basis do not try to withdraw 


their applications and apply to the Works 
Progress Administration for a fuli grant. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Aug. 22) 


Receipts ..... occdececscccnses's o$48,356,819.77 
Expenditures sence denaucunt oe0g@uee, 051,001.09 
Balance .......scccccccecces o$1,540,208, 665.50 
Deficit, fiscal yeate..cccessee e+ -$643,929, 089-71 


Public debt ...cccceccsseeees $29,060, 819,672.03 
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CAN ADA: Unique End-Poverty Platform Causes a 


Landslide in Alberta and Uneasiness in Ottawa 


“He’s a swindler!” bawled govern- 
ment orators. 

“He’s a saint!” cried members of his 
flock. 

“He’s a guy who'll pay us $25 a 
month,” said the voters of Alberta. 

So William Aberhart, teacher, evan- 
gelist, and leader of the Social Credit 
League, won control last week of 56 
of the Provincial Legislature’s 63 seats. 
His stunning victory ended the four- 
teen-year rule of the United Farmers of 
Alberta and chilled capitalist spines 
throughout the Dominion. 


AtarmM: Never before had a man so 
professedly radical come to power in 
Canada. Behind his program, oppo- 
nents saw the twin specters of inflation 
and heavy taxes. Bankers and business 
men converged in worried huddles. De- 
positors hastily converted provincial 
government savings certificates into 
Dominion money. On exchanges, Al- 
berta bonds slumped. 

Not satisfied with his provincial tri- 
umph, Aberhart planned to invade the 
Dominion government. He will present 
Social Credit candidates in the October 
general elections. 

Liberals, confident of defeating Ben- 
nett at the national elections, won- 
dered how far Social Credit would 
spread. If it should expand into.other 
provinces, the movement might make 
trouble for every party at the capital. 


ProcrRAM: Aberhart rode in on a 


pledge to give every adult .citizen of 
three years’ standing a monthly credit 
of $25. Night after night his harsh, 
vibrant voice eulogized Social Credit. 


Abolish poverty! Bring back pros- 
perity! Basic dividends for all! 

He promised—if elected—to hand 
each eligible citizen a “dividend book”’ 
and a book of blank “non-negotiable” 
certificates. The recipient would pre- 
sent his dividend book each month to a 
“State credit house” for a $25 credit 
entry, then pay for goods or services 
with the certificates. 


These certificates, backed by the gov- 
ernment, Aberhart declared, must prove 
acceptable to bankers and merchants. 
The arrangement, he felt, would cir- 
cumvent the Canada Bank Act which 
gives currency control to the Dominion 
Government. 

To finance such payments to some 
450,000 eligible men and women would 
require $120,000,000 annually. Aber- 
hart proposes to raise it by levies—he 
dislikes the word taxes—on prices paid 
for farm products after the farmer re- 
célves a “just price” fixed by the gov- 
ernment. He insists he will confiscate 
nu bank deposits or bonds and print no 
new money. Nevertheless, he main- 
tains, the dividends will never total 
less than $25 monthly. 








KEYSTONE 


William Aberhart Gives Alberta 
Synonyms for Taxes and Inflation 


PERSUADER: United Farmers. candi- 
dates denounced him as a rascal and 
visionary. The kindest likened him to 
Father Coughlin or to Aimee Semple 
McPherson near whose Ingersoll, Ont., 
home he was born. The Coughlin com- 
parison seems more apt. To persuade 
his audiences Aberhart skillfully mixes 
politics with religion. 

The husky son of German parents, a 
native of Seaforth, Ont., intended to 
enter the ministry. His father’s small 
farm income couldn’t pay for such an 
education. After graduation from Sea- 
forth high school, where he starred on 
baseball and soccer teams, the tow- 
headed youth began teaching. 

Now a bald, husky man of 57, he re- 
tains his early zest for hellfire and 
brimstone. Soon after he came to Cal- 
gary as a high school teacher 25 years 
ago he became a lay preacher in local 
churches. He founded the Prophetic 


Bible Institute. From its $65,000 build- 


ing on Calgary’s main street he broad- 
casts vehemently each Sunday. 


CAMPAIGN: Several years ago he ran 
across a book by Major Clifford 
Hugh Douglas, originator of the Social 
Credit theory. This stocky Scottish 
engineer holds that the government, 
not banks, should create and control 
credit. The government, he believes, 
should issue credit dividends against 
the unused capacity of farms and fac- 
tories. Part of these benefits would go 
direct to citizens to stimulate purchas- 
ing power. The rest would go into the 
pockets of producers and dealers, en- — 
abling them to cut retail prices. 

Douglas’s theories, first advanced in 
1918, have stirred furious controversies 
in a score of countries. In Australian 
general elections last year Douglas 
Credit Party candidates polled 122,000 
votes—one-eleventh of the _ total— 
though they failed to win a single seat. 


Aberhart lifted the plan, injected 
the magic $25-a-month figure, formed 
a party, and himself, selected every 
candidate. At first United Farmers 
were content to ridicule him with the 
stock adjectives of anti-Douglasites. 
The scheme, they maintained, was in- 
flationary, vague, absurd. Neverthe- 
less, it caught on. 

Sometimes Aberhart didn’t even 
deign to explain where the money was 
coming from. “Where does it come 
from now?” he replied to one question- 
er. 

“You don’t have to know all about 
Social Credit before you vote for it,” he 
told an Edmonton audience. “You don’t 
have to understand electricity to make 
use of it, for you know that experts 
have put the system in and all you have 
to do is push the button and you get 
light. So all you have to do about 
Social Credit is to cast your ballot for 
it and we’ll get the experts to put the 
system in.” 

Throughout the campaign he warned 
voters they would receive no dividends 
until Social Crediters had held office 
eighteen months. But some of his 
henchmen proved less scrupulous. Audi- 
ences got the impression they would get 
their first payments soon after election. 
In the same belief, scores of Americans 
—ineligible for benefits before 1938— 
poured into Alberta to become natural- 
ized citizens. 


CounTer-B.asT: Premier Richard G. 
Reid, scared by Aberhart’s growing in- 
fluence, decided to steal the evangelist’s 
thunder. He called in Douglas, father 
of Social Credit, and named him gov- 
ernment economic and financial adviser 
for two years at an annual salary of 
$6,500. 

United Farmers speakers announced 
that their party had the only original 
plan. Douglas gave out guarded state- 
ments of his principles which involve 
no general taxation scheme. But he 
could promise no $25 dividends. 


LANDSLIDE: Virtually all Aberhart’s 
candidates are political amateurs like 
himself. Yet the rush of Social Credit 











Penal Conference Germany Was 


EUROPEAN 


Sole Defender of the Concentration Camp 


ballots in Alberta swept even Reid out 
of his legislative seat. Aberhart did 
not run; Albertans reason that he will 
ask one of his fellow party members to 
resign from the Legislature. The 
preacher will then become Premier on 
the resignation of the Reid government 
in September. 

Aberhart announced his readiness to 
assume the job. He will gladly work, 
he added, with Douglas. Last week he 
invited the Scotsman to return im- 
mediately from a visit to England. 

His post-election statement reiterated 
his promise to confiscate no property 
and to maintain Alberta’s credit at par. 
“Our purpose is simply to scientifically 
distribute the goods and services we 
have in abundance.” Yet thousands of 
jittery Canadians agreed with an 
American who also promised to end 
poverty. Social Credit, said Upton 
Sinclair, whose EPIC plan met defeat 
in California’s elections last year, is 
“just a form of inflation, very well dis- 
guised.” 


* 
GERMANY: Nazis Want to Let 


Judges Write Law on the Bench 


A huge black swastika brooded 
over the International Penal and Peni- 
tentiary Conference in the old Kroll 
Opera House in Berlin last week. Nazi 
propagandists dominated the sessions. 

Franz Guertner sternly expounded 
New Germany’s slogan: “No crime 
without a punishment.” Then the 
narrow-eyed Minister of Justice de- 
scribed the most striking reform in 
the penal code effective Sept. 1. It 
provides that in the future a judge’s 
decision is not directed solely by exist- 
ing laws. He will be given freedom re- 
garding sentences whenever a crimi- 
nal hurts public interest, violates the 
spirit of the Nazi conception of the 
world, or tries to slip through the 
meshes of the law. 

Foreign delegates gasped. A man 
might commit a crime at any time 


without knowing it. The guide Dr. 
Guertner recommended for judges was 
Adolf Hitler’s will—‘‘an embodied ex- 
pression of the will of the people.” 
Unfortunates out of touch with this 
psychic influence may expect rough 
treatment in prison. 

American and British delegates hot- 
ly advocated humanitarian and edu- 
cational penology. Sing Sing’s blue- 
eyed warden, Lewis E. Lawes, pro- 
tested he believed in “rehabilitating 
criminals and not taking vengeance 
on them by being inhuman.” Two of 
his ex-convicts, he revealed, were his 
first callers at Berlin’s Hotel Adlon. 
“They are both making good here.” 

Basic theories of justice split the 
conference so badly that delegates 
found no common ground for discuss- 
ing them. Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels 
defended concentration camps. “What 
does it matter, after all, whether a2 
few thousand anti-social individuals 
are arrested, if a nation of 66,000,000 
is restored to life?” 

Germans opposed the principle of 
prison education, and passed a reso- 
lution damning it, 148 to 40. Hope- 
lessly outnumbered, foreign delegates 
called a vote by countries, which they 
won 5 to 1. Then the deadlocked con- 
ference postponed the issue to its next 
meeting in 1940. 

But the Nazis won their main battle. 
The conference passed a_ resolution 
calling for sterilization of sex crimi- 
nals. 


HITLER: Surgeon Removes Tumor That 
Came From Too Many Speeches 


As excuse for postponing a scheduled 
talk with London’s diplomats last 
March, Hitler pleaded a “cold.” Britons 
noted that his regrets followed a British 
Government attack on German rearma- 
ment. Was his ailment “diplomatic?” 

Then came reports that the Dictator 
had a serious throat affliction. “The 
daily lies of the foreign press” shrieked 
Nazi newspapers. Still rumors per- 
sisted. 
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KEYSTONE 
Dr. Franz Guertner Recommends 
Hitler’s Will as a Judicial Guide 


Last week Germans got their first 
Official explanation. A Nazi commu- 
nique disclosed Der Fuehrer had suf- 
fered from a polypus on his right vocal 
cord. May 23, two days after his 135- 
minute speech on German foreign 
policy, he called Professor Karl von 
Eicken, Berlin throat surgeon, to the 
Chancellery. 

Dr. von Eicken discovered the poly- 
pus—a tumorous’ growth possibly 
caused by too much talking——and 
promptly removed it. The operation, 
said the communique, has completely 
restored the Dictator’s voice to normal 
strength. 


ECUADOR: Neutral Bystander, 
As Usual, the Only Casualty 


Outside Quito’s red stucco govern- 
ment house a mob howled for the 
blood of President Jose Velasco 
Ibarra. By closing Congress and ar- 
resting Opposition members he had 
roused Ecuadoreans to fury. ‘Down 
with the Dictator!” 

Into the building marched Senator 
Carlos Arroyo Del Rio, Opposition 
leader; Col. Nicholas Solis, army In- 
spector General, and a band of political 
and military colleagues. They found 
the slim President in excited confab 
with the reputed author of the dicta- 
torship scheme—Ricardo Astudillo, fat 
War Minister. 

Astudillo jerked out a pistol. Velasco 
knocked it to the floor. Through the 
back door Colonel Solis rushed the two 
government officials to an impromptu 
prison at the army barracks. Thus 
ended an _ executive-legislative feud 
which began last October. Since then 
the President has sought to force Con- 
gress to pass economic measures which 
truckled, foes maintained, to foreign in- 
terests. The Opposition appealed suc- 
cessfully to the army to defend the 
constitution. 

Released after two days at the bar- 
racks, Velasco took refuge in the le- 
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gation of Colombia and later announced 
he would live in that country. Pending 
a general election this Fall; former 
premier Antonio Pons became. Provis- 
jonal President. 

The almost bloodless coup produced 
one casualty. A Government partisan 
fired a shot at Senator Del Rio. The 
bullet struck the hand of Carlos de la 
Rosa, Venezuelan Minister. 


« 
ESTONIA: Killer Gets a Chance 
To Follow the Lead of Socrates 


Death on the gallows or self-inflicted 
death by poisoning ? 

Paul Voigemast, 24-year-old murder- 
er, tortured his burning brain last week 
with the choice Estonia presents to con- 
demned prisoners. Johannes Nestra, the 
only other man to face the decision since 
the law passed ten years ago, had 
chosen the noose, 

Voigemast frantically questioned of- 
ficials and summoned medical authori- 
ties. To. the last minute, the young 
laborer hoped for clemency. He argued 
he had been drunk during his assault on 
a 40-year-old school teacher, Hilja 
Zoege. He argued that the many women 
who attended his trial influenced the 
judge to condemn him. 

No pardon came. Voigemast read his 
Bible all night. Finally he chose poison. 
With steady hands he lifted a glass con- 
taining 2 grams of potassium cyanide. 
One gulp. Then he fell. The body turned 
purple. 


ARGENTINA: Delegates’ Exodus 
Vay Mean End of Chaco Truce 


Correspondents see two objections 
to an interview with Dr. Carlos 
Saavedra Lamas. They seldom get 
news from Argentina’s aristocratic 
Foreign Minister, and they usually 
lose all their cigarettes. Dr. Lamas 
absent-mindedly puts the whole pack- 
age in his pocket. Once a journalist 
requested him to disgorge. Dr. Lamas 
pulled out half a dozen packets: 
“Which is yours?” 

Last week newspaper men com- 
plained less about loss of smokes than 
lack of enlightenment. They suspected 
the Chaco peace negotiations had 


flopped. Hugh Gibson, American dele- 
gate to the peace conference, had re- 
turned to his job as Ambassador to 
Brazil. Two Bolivian delegates were 


making tracks for La Paz. 

Nobody could get an official ex- 
planation. But from foreign diplo- 
mats came reports that Paraguay re- 
fused to consider the release of 25,000 
Bolivian prisoners until both nations 
signed a peace treaty. Yet she freed 
10,000 captive residents of Santa Cruz 
and Beni provinces (see map) short- 
ly after the armistice last June. 

This partiality toward Santa Cruz 
and Beni prisoners jibes with diplo- 
matic chatter that Paraguayans hope 
to induce the two provinces to secede 
from Bolivia. Asuncion contends that 
the Mojo, Chiquito, and Chiriguano 
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Indians of the lowland areas are 
racially more akin to the Guarani 
stock of Paraguay than to the Quichua 
and Aymara Indians of Bolivia's lofty 
western plateau. 

To propose annexation to Paraguay 
would seem too raw. So schemers sug- 
gest an independent State. Its estab- 
lishment would deprive Bolivia of 400,- 
000 inhabitants—one-sixth of her popu- 
lation—and nearly half her territory. 

This includes most of the oil fields 
which some South Americans say 
caused the war. In this area the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey has a con- 
cession of 8,600,000 acres, although it 
now works only 865,000. Lack of pipe 
lines keeps production low. 

A line through a friendly Paraguay 
to the Paraguay River would probably 
earn millions. Argentina, reputed back- 
er of Paraguay in the war, wants to 
augment her scanty oil reserves. Her 
obvious interest in such a puppet re- 
public satisfied many diplomats that 
Dr. Lamas had reason for silence about 
Chaco affairs. 


CENSORSHIP: Freedom of the Press 


Journalists’ Meat, President’s Poison 


Last week Leopoldo Melo, portly In- 
terior Minister of Argentina, found 
himself in a ticklish spot. The good 
news he had for his friends, the news- 
paper men, was poison to his boss, Pres- 
ident Augustin P. Justo. 

Last month Justo decreed rigid In- 























terior Ministry control of all journal- 
ists and news services; he ordered them 
to post cash bonds as assurance of obe- 
dience. Their howls of protest induced 


Melo to send the decree to Attorney 
General Juan Alvarez, who ruled it un- 
constitutional. 

Melo, most influential member of the 
Cabinet, conferred with the husky 
President. He did not enlarge upon 
Justo’s remarks. But he assured news- 
paper men that.the President realized 
the censorship scheme was out. 


e 
MONACO: Force Will 
Become an Army of Unemployed 


Military 


One State in fortified Europe intends 
to disband its entire army. But the 
announcement last week gave pacifists 
little joy; the officers and men in Mona- 
co’s military force total only 76. 

They yield to an enemy which has 
already forced 2,000 croupiers out of 
fat jobs and pinched most of the prin- 
cipality’s 22,000 residents. In the Monte 
Carlo Casino and Monaco’s empty ho- 
tels Depression still grins. 

In good times Monegasques gladly 
put up $80,000 annually for their sol- 
diery: uniforms alone were worth the 
cost. But few tourists now come to 
admire the army’s dark blue silver- 
buttoned tunics, red-striped trousers, 
and feathered helmets (see cover). 

Three years ago Prince Louis tried 
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to save their jobs by firing scores of pal- 
ace guards, chamberlains, chapel mas- 
ters, and housekeepers. This year, a defi- 
cit of 10,000,000 francs ($669,000 cur- 
rently) made citizens clutch their purses 
and demand further economies. Reluc- 
tantly the white-haired ruler informed 
his troops their pay will stop in De- 
cember. Most of them despaired of 
finding jobs in Monaco’s eight square 
miles. But a few were optimistic; per- 
haps they could get work as Ethiopian 
generals. 


2 
U.S.S.R.: Eagle Shows Bear Iis 
Talons: Keep Out of My Nest! 


For 27 nights the great white col- 
umned Hall of the Trade Unions in 
Moscow rang with the oratory of dele- 
gates from more than 50 nations to 
the Third International’s Congress. . 

American Reds bragged of their 
achievements. They had penetrated 
such bourgeois movements as Upton 
Sinclair’s EPIC and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Sam Darcy, Cali- 
fornia Communist leader, promised an 
unprecedented strike among seamen 
and longshoremen on the West Coast. 
Fellow-workers throughout the world, 
he foretold, would cooperate in their 
“decisive struggle against the bour- 
geoisie.” 

Pravda, the party newspaper, warned 
delegates to soft-pedal the customary 
talk of world revolution. Still the 
boasting continued. 

American Ambassador William C. 
Bullitt postponed his vacation and 
mulled over Pravda’s accounts of the 
secret sessions. Delegates re-elected 
Joseph Stalin, Soviet dictator and 
“leader of the world proletariat,” to 


the Comintern’s executive committee, 
along with William Z. Foster, Earl 
Browder, and Gil Green, Americans. 
Last week the Congress adjourned. 

Four days later Bullitt called on 
Nikolai N.. Krestinsky, Acting Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs during 
Maxim Litvinoff’s absence in Geneva. 
With no advance warning, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador delivered the strong- 
est protest this country has lodged 
abroad since Woodrow Wilson’s war- 
time notes to Britain and Germany. 

It called attention to the Russian 
pledge that two years ago made diplo- 
matic relations possible. At that time 
the Soviet Union agreed “to refrain 
from interfering in’ any manner in 
the internal affairs of the United 
States, its territories or possessions.” 

Moreover, Moscow promised “not to 
permit the formation or residence on 
its territory ...and to prevent the ac- 
tivity on its territory, of any organiza- 
tion or group, or of representatives or 
officials of any organization or group, 
which has as an aim... the overthrow 
of, or the bringing about by force of, a 
change in the political or social order 
of the whole or any part of the United 
States, its territories or possessions.” 

Against “flagrant violation” of this 
pledge the United States voiced “a most 
emphatic protest.” The American peo- 
ple “resent most strongly interference 
by foreign countries in their internal 
affairs, regardless of the nature or 
probable result of such interference.” 

If Russia will not, or cannot, prevent 
such activities in the future, the United 
States “anticipates the most serious 
consequences.” If the offenses continue, 
“the development of friendly relations 
between the Russian and American peo- 
ples will inevitably be precluded.” 

Stalin brooded in the Kremlin. In 
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Joseph Stalin (Center) at the Conference That Provoked Washington’s Rebuke 
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Washington his Ambassador, Alexander 
Troyanovsky, referred to an anti-Com. 
munist campaign in the United States 
“I recall the Biblical injunction: ‘Ang 
why beholdest thou the mote which jg 
in thy brother’s eye, but perceivest not 
the beam that is in thine.own eye?’” 

Politicians joined the row. “Russia 
has been violating its pledge right a ng 
and everybody knows it,” flared Repre. 
sentative Bertrand H. Snell, Republican 
leader in the House. “The Russian Goy- 
ernment should never have been recog- 
nized.” 


FRANCE: Laval’s Daughter Cuts 
Bridal Cloth to Suit Politics 


The Count and Countess Rene de 
Chambrun sailed quietly for Canada 
on the Empress of Britain last week. 
Premier Pierre Laval, millionaire son 
of a butcher, who had given his only 
child Jose to the aristocratic descendant 
of Lafayette, relaxed. The “simplicite 
paysanne” he commanded for the wed- 
ding had forestalled trouble. 

It seemed good politics. The Left, 
alienated by Laval’s economy decrees, 
might have rioted over a splashy cere- 
mony. Rumors that the wealthy Pre- 
mier, a politician most of his life, had 
given his daughter a 6,000,000 franc 
dowry aroused Socialist fury. He de- 
nied the gift, and no record to make it 
legal appeared on the town hall register. 

Gossip called it a love match. The 
absence of a dowry, the prosperity of 
both young people, and the politically 
ill-timed union of the Premier’s daugh- 
ter and the old nobility, seemed to 
prove it. 

Politics ruled the bride’s trousseau. 
The 23-year-old girl wanted to order 
everything from Schiaparelli, as usual. 
French couturiers protested that a 
naturalized Italian, whose popularity is 
chiefly American, should not outfit the 
Premier’s daughter. So on her father’s 
orders, Mlle. Laval distributed her 
trade. 

Chanel designed the bloused green 


velvet dress with a huge bow at the 
throat which the lively little brunette 
wore during a twenty-minute civil cere- 
mony. For the church wedding, the 


bride canceled a coveted ribbed satin 
from the Italian, and wore a long- 
sleeved, high-necked white crepe gown 
from Lucien Lelong. Schiaparelli was 
allowed to make the veil. 

Ste. Clotilde, dingy parish church for 
the Foreign Office, blazed with candles. 
But no flowers decorated the altar. The 
priest said low mass; no music poured 
from the great organ Cesar Franck 
used to play. Diplomats, Cabinet Mem- 
bers, Admirals, and other celebrities in- 
cluding Gen. John J. Pershing anc the 
groom’s aunt by marriage, Mrs. Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, crowded the 
church. Yet there were no bridesmaids. 

On leaving Canada, the couple should 
have no difficulty with American im- 
migration authorities. Down in Annap- 
olis, Md., a yellowed old document of 
1784 makes Lafayette’s descendants 
“natural-born citizens.” 
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HOARE: Edward Grey’s Antithesis 
Foresees Trouble for Europe 


In 1914, a decade of dealings as head 
of the British Foreign Office left Sir 
Edward Grey blind to the eventuality 
of «a World War unleashed by an 
Austrian archduke’s murder. In 1935 
Sir Samuel Hoare, with only a bare 
twelve weeks’ experience as Foreign 
Minister, cannot help see in Italo-Ethi- 
opian affairs a dire threat to the peace 
of Europe. 

Sir Samuel has potentialities that 
may enable him to handle that threat 
petter than Sir Edward managed his, 
21 years ago. Unlike the thin-lipped, 
stony -faced Liberal of 1914, today’s 
thin-lipped, often smiling Conservative 
can make a decision and stick to it. 

Lloyd George, in his “War Memoirs,” 
pitterly criticized Grey for a dislike of 
travel that left him without first-hand 
knowledge of Europe. “The ideal For- 
eign Secretary,” the wartime Prime 
Minister decided, “‘would be a cross be- 
tween a recluse and a tramp.” 


Hoare fits that definition almost per- 
fectly. Circumstances force him to be 
a recluse. His immediate predecessor, 
Sir John Simon, antagonized the stay- 
at-home British public by too much 
tramping. Stanley Baldwin, on taking 
over the government last June, gave 
Simon’s job to Hoare with the under- 
standing that he stay in London. 


But Sir Samuel has already spent 
half his 55 years as a tramp. He saw 
France during the war in the Norfolk 


Yeomanry. After a year, sickness sent 
him home—but not to idleness. He 
studied Russian and soon went off to 


organize the British military secret 
service in Russia. Hoare traveled wide- 
ly and with gentlemanly charm maneu- 
vered himself into the best confidences. 


He next went to Italy, still in the 


secret service. There he picked up 
Italian and useful information about 
Italy's frontier defenses. In Germany, 


as League of Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Russian Emigres, he learned 
another country and another language. 

From 1922 to 1929, as Britain’s Air 
Minister, he built a non-existent air 
force into a formidable power. He 
helped found the empire-girdling com- 
mercial Imperial Airways. By numer- 
ous flights, including the first civilian 
passenger flight to India, he enlarged 
his traveled range by another 40,000 
miles 

His wife, Lady Maud Lygon, daughter 
of the sixth Earl of Beauchamp, ac- 
companied him on that Indian trip. In 
recognition King George made her a 
Dame of the Order of the British Em- 
pire 


For the last four years in Parliament 
as Secretary for India, he has guided 
the passage of the 416-page bill which 
gives India eventual self-government. 
During that task Sir Samuel set a 
record as a committee witness. 


For 21 













































days he occupied the witness stand 
and answered 5,000 questions. 


He speaks with the excellent diction 
bestowed by a usual upper-class edu- 
cation at Harrow and New College, Ox- 
ford. Charmingly and disarmingly he 
can answer questions without giving 
anything away. His speeches lack fire 
but he makes listeners attentive by a 
mastery of detail and a habit of stress- 
ing important points by leaning over 
his dispatch box on the great table and 
talking in low impressive tones. 

In Parliament he has a reputation 
second only to Anthony Eden’s—for 
being its best-dressed man. But :the 
tailors recently quarreled with that. 
They object to his wearing brown suede 
shoes with lounge suits. 

Hoare’s Indian preoccupation of the 
past four years’ gave him one of the 
stories he likes to tell on himself. A 
small Hindu boy, asked to identify the 
Secretary for India, replied:  ‘He’s 
the man who appoints and disappoints 
Indian civil servants.” 

A retiring nature caused him to be 
neglected by the British press, The 
British public generally knows the sur- 
fate facts—that he comes of an old 
Norfolk family which in Queen Eliza- 
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Sir Samuel Hoare: He Can Answer Questions Without Saying Too Much 


beth’s time established at the sign of 
“Ye Olde Golden Bottel” a still existent 
bank; that for diversion he ice skates 
and plays the sort of tennis that made 
him an Oxford Blue. 


But few Britishers. know that he is 
one of the few commoners with whom 
King George comes to dine. Nor do 
they know that at his London house, 
Hoare plotted the revolt that overthrew 
the Lloyd George government-in 1922 
and made him, next to Stanley Baldwin 
and Neville Chamberlain, the most 
powerful figure behind Conservative 
party scenes. 

He took the Foreign Office post this 
June identified with no particular for- 
eign faction. But those who called him 
pro-German said: “I told you so” upon 
his first big accomplishment two weeks 
later. His Anglo-German Naval Pact 
permits Germany a navy 35 per cent 
the size of Britain’s and startlingly al- 
lows her submarine parity. 


That pact pleased Britain and Ger- 
many but alienated France, a thing Sir 
Samuel might like to avoid. For, he 
announced, a cardinal point of his 
policy is to maintain cordial relations 
with others, no matter how much he 
disagrees with them. 
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SPEED: Campbell Will Try Utah 
Salt Treatment on His Old Lady 


Last March, Sir Malcolm Campbell’s 
Old Lady disappointed him. Old Lady, 
the speedster’s pet name for Bluebird, 
his auto-racing monster, failed to travel 
300-miles an hour at Daytona Beach. 
Campbell didn’t blame his 12-cylinder 
2,600 horsepower Rolls-Royce engine; 
he complained that ripples in the Flori- 
da sand forced him either to slow up 
or smash up. 

This week the dare-devil Scot ar- 
rived in New York and headed West for 
a new racing course—the salt flats of 
Utah. Old Lady, unchanged in any 
major way, preceded him in a pack- 
ing case; her 28-foot-3-inch carpet- 
sweeper-like hulk monopolized one en- 
tire freight car. 


SALTY SPEEDWAY: At the scene of his 
September trials, a road sign identifies 
his natural race-course: 120 miles East 
to Salt Lake City; 2,400 miles to New 
York, 7,900 miles to London, 800 miles 
to Los Angeles, 420 miles West to 
Reno; 8,000 miles through the center of 
the earth to China. 

The 120-pound pilot of a 5-ton thun- 
der wagon will choose the best of two 
gleaming white 13-mile tracks—one 
perfectly straight, the other curved 
slightly at the start. Down the center 
of each will run a broad black guide 
line that local chemists are now striv- 
ing desperately to make non-skid. 

In test runs the fastest man on earth 
will find out if Ted Allen’s promises 
stand up. At Daytona last Winter, the 
tiny mustached secretary of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association urged the 
speed demon to make his next runs in 
Utah. For there, boasted Allen, a na- 
tive of the State, land doesn’t vary an 
inch for miles. 

To prove it, he told an amazing story. 
Years ago he and a friend drove out on 
the flats and set the throttle of their 
automobile at 40 miles per hour. Then 
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they climbed: into the back seat. The 
unpiloted machine sped safely along be- 
cause there was absolutely nothing to 
hit—no sand dunes, no ocean, no trees, 
no houses, no bumps. Campbell’s only 
obstacles would be rows of red 18-inch 
flags set up to guide him and frail tim- 
ing posts to clock him whizzing 440 
feet per second to a new record. 

According to geologists, the 19,000- 
Square-mile Lake Bonneville once cov- 
ered western Utah. 


This may be the one stretch in the 
world where Campbell can reach his 
goal of 300-miles per hour through a 
measured mile. He estimates that it 
will cost him $25,000 to try. He gets 
nothing but glory and moderate fees 
from the English tire, oil, and gas com- 
panies whose products he endorses. 


THRILL-CHASER: Campbell can afford 
the outlay. He comes from a family of 
wealthy diamond merchants and has 
added to his fortune as an insurance 
broker. But none of his fellow mem- 
bers of Lloyd’s, London, will insure his 
life when he goes after speed records. 


Twelve fierce Alsatian dogs guard his 
Povey Cross estate in Surrey. Inside 
he has a glass case the size of a room, 
filled with speed trophies——bicycle, mo- 
torcycle, airplane, and automobile. He 
owns a rare collection of antique fur- 
niture, a landscape garden which he and 
Lady Campbell tend themselves, a nine- 
hole golf course, a seven-car garage, 
and a yacht that he boards only in 
rough water. 


Above all, Campbell is a thrill-chaser. 
He frequently leaves his wife and -two 
young children to go treasure-hunting 
in wild lands. Years ago he terrified 
two old ladies by shooting past them 
on a bicycle going 27 miles an hour 
with his hands in his pockets. They 
called a bobby and had him arrested. 
He’s been arrested only once since. Last 
April, Southampton police caught him 
driving his automobile slightly faster 
than*30 miles an hour and fined him 
$4.83. Usually he drives through traf- 
fic at a snail’s pace. 

He bows to only two superstitions: 


ACME 


The Old Lady May Take to Salt Better Than to Sand 
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he never walks under a ladder, and pp, 
never attempts speed records on the 
13th of a month. He thinks he'll gj, 
when his time comes, not before. Ang 
for him there’s nothing sinister in the 
fact that Utah’s State flower is a lily, 


RACING: Discovery Cost Owne; 
$25,000; Has Made $137,000 


Discovery, Alfred Gwynne Vander. 
bilt’s No. 1 horse, seems doomed to play 
Helen Jacobs’ second-fiddle role. Ry 
popular approval, Mrs. Helen Wills 
Moody remains Queen of the Courts— 
sick or well. No matter how often Dis. 
covery burns up tracks, thousands of 
racing fans rate Cavalcade faster. 


As 3-year-olds last year, Cavalcade 
beat Discovery every time they met—ip 
the Chesapeake Stakes, the Kentucky 
Derby, the Preakness, the An erican 
Derby, the Detroit Derby, and the Ar. 
lington Classic. Then Cavalcade suf. 
fered a leg injury and retired. 

Thereafter Discovery looked like Miss 


Jacobs when Mrs. Moody isn’t around 
—unbeatable. He set two world’s rec- 


ords: 1:55 for the mile and one-six- 
teenth at Narragansett Park last Sep- 
tember and 1:48.2 for the mile and an 


eighth at Aqueduct last June. Man- 
o’War is the only other horse who holds 
two world’s records. 


Until last week Discovery had led 
eight races in a row. Then carrying 139 
pounds at Narragansett he lost one to 
Top Row, who carried the feather 
weight of 110 pounds. Saturday Dis- 
covery returned to winning form at 
Saratoga N. Y. by his victory in the 
Whitney Memorial, the docile horse who 
originally cost Vanderbilt about $25,000, 
boosted his lifetime earnings to $137,- 
067. Cavalcade, who may never be 
able to run again, earned $126,965. 

TROTTING: No one has any doubts 
about the harness racing world’s top 
horse. In the recent Hambletonian at 
Goshen, N. Y. Greyhound came from 
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pehind in two heats to make his rivals 
jook as if they were standing still. Last 
week Ed J. Baker’s ugly trotter set a 
world’s record in Springfield, Ill. His 
time for the mile, two minutes flat, 
lowered the world mark for 3-year-old 
geldings by 314 seconds. 


SHOOTING: Marksmen Gather in 
Ohio to Smash Clay Pigeons 


In this country amateur trapshooters 
compete for cash prizes; professionals 
shoot to earn prestige for the arms or 
ammunition firms they represent. This 
topsy-turvy amateur-professional stand- 
ard doesn’t appeal to European sports- 
men. They frown on Americans in 
international competition. 

The big United States national trap- 
shoot takes place annually at Vandalia, 
Ohio. here last week marksmen from 
all over the country pitched tents near 
the firing line. The most highly-prized 
single event of the five-day shoot was 
the Grand American Handicap. 


20-Y4RDER: Jordan B. Royall, 51- 
year-ol'i railroad conductor, and Sam 
Vance, Canadian seed merchant, both 
firing from the 20-yard line, tied for first 
place by breaking 98 pigeons out of 100. 
The two amateurs split the $900 cash 
award. Then in a shoot-off, Royall beat 
Vance by one to earn the diamond- 
studded victor’s medal. 

According to precedent, Royall, a 
cocky 200-pounder and once Florida’s 
game commissioner, is doomed to trap- 
shooting oblivion. No one ever wins 
the Grand American twice. 

Handicaps see to that. On the basis 
of local reputations those rated “ex- 
pert’ must shoot from the 25-yard 
mark. Others, less accurate at long 
range, move in yard by yard all the 
way up to 16 yards depending on their 
ability. Usually some obscure shooter, 
who gets a position closer than he de- 
serves, wins. 


Orner TiTLeEs: Elmer Torge, be- 
spectacled Wales Center, N. Y., dairy 








farmer won the “champion of: cham- 
pions” shoot—a scratch test for State 
champions at 16 yards—with 200 
straight. 

Mrs. Lela Hall, a 28-year-old house- 
wife who helps her husband run a 
tourist camp in East Lynne, Mo., 
snagged the Class B trap crown with 
198 out of 200. The 100-pound brunette 
last year finished third in the Grand 
American and rates on a par with any 
man. She spent part of her $120 prize 
buying pictures of herself from news 
photographers who had snapped her. 


Joe Hiestand, 28-year-old Ohio farm- 
er, the North American clay-target 
championship at 16 yards after tying 
with nine others who broke 199 out of 
200. In the shoot-off Hiestand calmly 
broke 100 birds in a row. 
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ART: Southern Labor’s Story 
In Blue, Gray, and Fiery Red 


A tall man in shorts labored with 
paint last week before a 40-by-9-foot 
mural in Commonwealth College at 
Mena, Ark. Even in his brief costume 
he sweltered; the handkerchief tied 
around his dark hair couldn’t absorb 
the sweat a 95-degree Midwest sun pro- 
voked. 


Three weeks ago Joe Jones, 26, active 
Communist and former St. Louis house- 
painter, received an invitation to lec- 
ture at the workers’ college. After a 
tour of the Arkansas countryside with 
its poverty-stricken sharecroppers and 
coal-miners, he decided to paint a 
mural. College authorities eagerly 
agreed to supply materials. He gets no 
remuneration except his maintenance. 


For his mural the artist chose a five- 
walled alcove in the commons building. 
Here in grays, blues, and fiery reds 
he traces a history of Southern workers. 
In a mining scene a man pours water 
from his dinner pail—classic signal for 











a strike. In a sharecropper’s drab 
hovel a horde of flies pesters a listless 
poor-white family. Three Negro lynch 
victims, a dust storm, and a farmer 
plowing his cotton under complete the 
story. 


ArTisT: In his birthplace St. Louis, 
Jones in his teens began following his 
father’s trade of house-painting. After 
jobs grew scarce, he went to work in a 
shoe store; the manager painted pic- 
tures for pleasure. Jones tried: it, too, 
and liked it. 


He believes in a social consciousness 
for artists and in painting “things that 
will knock holes in the walls.”’ His pic- 
tures do it. A few years ago the St. 
Louis Artists’ Guild awarded him a 
$100 prize. Last Spring in New York 
his scenes of labor troubles and swarthy 
workmen won excited praise from ex- 
perienced critics. 


COLLEGE: In 1922 Dr. William Zeuch, 
University of Wisconsin graduate, and 
Kate O’Hare, militant leader who once 
ran for Vice President on Eugene V. 
Debs’s Socialist ticket, started Com- 
monwealth. They chose a site in New- 
llano, La., some 200 miles west of New 
Orleans. The school didn’t prosper; six 
months later they moved it eleven miles 
west of Mena, Ark. 


On a high Ozark plateau rimmed 
with rolling hills they built 24 frame 
buildings to accommodate their 35 stu- 
dents. The pupils pay $50 for three- 
month courses in history, economics, 
and public speaking; they study with- 
out hope of degrees. In spare moments 
they do field work in unions, strikes, 
and unemployment disturbances in 
towns nearby. 


The student body this Summer in- 
creased to 90. Next Fall, officials expect 
it to fall back to the general average 
of 50. Young people from all over the 
United States hitch-hike to this mecca 
of labor students and leaders. Overalls 
and shorts are the campus costumes; 
toward conventional dress Common- 
wealth curls its lips: Bourgeois! 
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Born: To Felix Warburg, interna- 
tional banker, and Conde Nast, maga- 
zine publisher, a granddaughter, Jer- 
emy, in New York. She is the child of 
Gerald Felix Warburg and the former 
Natica Nast. 

Birtupay: Orville Wright, 64, Aug. 
19. The shy little man, who with his 
brother Wilbur invented the first suc- 
cessful airplane, retired to a Canadian 
Summer camp. 


Princess Margaret Rose, the Duke of 
York’s younger daughter, 5, Aug. 21. 
A children’s theatre troupe gave a 
command performance for her at 
Glamis Castle, Scottish home of her 
maternal grandparents, the Earl and 
Countess of Strathmore. 


The Hon. Gerald Lascelles, Princess 
Mary’s younger son, 11, Aug. 22. 
Queen Mary, his maternal grandmoth- 
er, visited him at Harewood House 
near Leeds. 


Daniel Frohman, theatrical producer, 
85, (according to records) or 84 (ac- 
cording to himself), Aug. 22. Rain at 
Point Pleasant, N. J., spoiled his usual 
daily golf. 


August Hecksher, New York philan- 
thropist, 87, Aug. 26. As usual, he at- 
tended a party given by 600 children at 
Hecksher Camp near Peekskill, N. Y. 


Lee de Forest, inventor of the 
audion tube that made radio possible, 
62, Aug. 26. He went on working in his 
little Hollywood laboratory. 


Theodore Dreiser, novelist, 64, Aug. 
27. He vacationed in California. 


MARRIED: Delphine Dodge Cromwell 
Baker—daughter of the late Horace 
Dodge, motor manufacturer; divorced 
wife of James H. R. Cromwell, Doris 
Duke’s husband, and widow of Ray- 
mond T. Baker, former director of the 
United States Mint—and Timothy 
Godde, London import agent, at the 
registry office, Bracknell, Berkshire, 
England. After the wedding Godde 
announced he had to leave for the Con- 
tinent alone. Horace E. Dodge, Mrs. 
Godde’s brother, chuckled: “Of course 
she’s going with him. Only he is 
scared there will be crowds if he says 
anything.” 


Harry Content, 74, New York broker, 
and Mrs. Margaret Hawkesworth Bell— 
victim of the Coral Gables gem robbery 
that resulted in the perjury conviction 
of Noel Scaffa, private detective—Aug. 
17, secretly, in the Hollywood Golf 
Club, Deal, N. J. A lone reporter pene- 
trated their $7,000 suite aboard the Nor- 
mandie. Content confirmed the mar- 
riage rumors. As for the robbery, he 
showed the reporter the door: “I want 
to get away from this whole damn 
business.” 


James Vincent Sheean, American au- 
thor of the best seller, “Personal His- 
tory,” and Diana Forbes-Robertson, 


youngest daughter of Sir Johnston 
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Margaret Rose—Five Years a Princess 


—and Her Sister Elizabeth (Right) 
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Forbes-Robertson, noted British actor 
in a civil service at the Vienna city 
Hall. “We became acquainted at th. 
Salzburg festivals,” explained Sheean 
“and it was a case of love at firs, 
sight.” 


Mrs. Mattie Wharton Teasdale Jones, 
mother of Verree Teasdale, screen ac. 
tress, and mother-in-law of A lolph 
Menjou, film actor, and Joshua My. 
Didrickson, Darien, Conn., manufac. 
turer, in the Little Church of the 
Flowers, Glendale, Calif. Miss Teas. 
dale attended her mother; Menjou 
served as best man. 

APPOINTED: Sir Alexander Hore. 
Ruthven, by King George, as Governor 
General of Australia. English-born, he 
has spent a long political career in the 
Antipodes, where he is now Governor 
of New South Wales. He succeeds Sir 
Isaac Isaacs, Australia’s first native. 
born Governor. 

ARRIVED: Robert Lees Stevenson, 11, 
home at Richmond Hill, N. Y. Last 
June, after Robert’s fourteenth run- 
away, his parents tried to cure his 
wanderlust with a long southern trip. 
The day after the trip ended last week, 
Robert ran away for the fifteenth time. 
Four days later a New Jersey State 
Trooper picked him up near Wood- 
bridge, 40 miles from home. Robert 
yawned: “I suppose I'll get hell now.” 

DEPARTED: From Frank (Bring ’Em 
Back Alive) Buck’s Monkey Mountain 
at Massapequa, Long Island, 155 Rhe- 
sus monkeys. They scampered off over 
a plank a careless attendant left across 
the moat separating their 100-foot hill 
from the mainland. Last seen was 
Capone, scarface ringleader, who 
paused long enough to thumb his nose. 

RETURNED: To Frank Buck’s Monkey 
Mountain, 90 monkeys captured by 
Long Island monkey hunters, 40 lured 
back by thoughts of food, and four 
simian corpses. One died in an encoun- 
ter with an automobile, one on 4 rail- 
road third rail (short-circuiting it and 
interrupting train service) and two on 
high tension wires (short-circuiting 
them and cutting off lights). At the be- 
ginning of this week, 24 still free 
bounced off trees on to passing cars, 
bounded up flagpoles and defied cap- 
ture, preyed on wayside fruit stands, 
scared people at night, and brought 
Frank Buck a whopping attendance at 
25 cents apiece at his Long Island zoo. 

Suicipe: Robert V. H. Work, 35, son 
of Dr. Hubert Work, Coolidge ‘Secre- 
tary of the Interior, by pistol. Poems 
and letters to his wife indicated de- 
spondency over ill health. 

Diep: John North Willys, 61, auto- 
mobile manufacturer and former Am- 
bassador to Poland, of a cerebrai em- 
bolism, at his home in Riverdale, N. Y. 

In 1899 in Cleveland, sight of a norse- 
less carriage fired a young New York 
bicycle salesman’s imagination. Willys 
turned to selling cars; eight years later 
he bought the Overland Company. With 
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a borrowed $7,500 he acquired a plant 
$30,000 in debt and turning out 47 cars 
a year. Within two years Willys turned 
the indebtedness into his first million- 
dollar profit. 

During the next two decades he man- 
ufactured the Willys-Overland, Willys- 
Knight and Whippet cars. Though the 
1922 depression cost him part of his 
fortune, by 1929 he was able to sell out 
his common stock holdings for $25,000,- 
000. He spent the next three years in his 
prief but popular Ambassadorship. 

By this time another depression had 
hit the Willys company. Resigning his 
diplomatic post, Willys hurried home to 
resume active management of his com- 
pany. He became its receiver and just 
pefore his death once again its presi- 
dent. 


Thomas Alva Edison Jr., 59, eldest 
son of the late inventor, of heart disease, 
in Springfield, Mass. He became ill 
while motoring to his East Orange, N. 
J., home from Sunapee, N. H. 

For several years after his graduation 
from St. Paul’s school in Concord, N. 
H., young Edison worked in the Menlo 
Park laboratories where his father had 
developed the electric light. Then he 
opened his own plant at Burlington, 
N. J., not returning to Menlo Park until 
1918. He specialised in internal com- 
bustion engines and at his death headed 
the research engineering division of the 
Edison Company. 


Other Deaths: Frau Anna_ von 
Schuschnigg, 64, mother of Kurt von 


Schuschnigg, Austrian Chancellor 
whose wife was killed last month in an 
automobile accident . . . Leo Donnelly, 


57, actor who amused the A. E. F. 
with impersonations and monologues 


and in this country played Mozart 
Robiner, salesman in “Potash and Perl- 
mutter”... Admiral Paul Konduriotis, 


80, router of two Turkish fleets, twice 
Regent, and for five years after King 
George’s departure, President of Greece 
... Capt. Harry L. Bowdoin, 66, inven- 
tor of a jointed metal diving suit and 
organizer of the deep-sea salvage com- 
pany which in 1932 tried to recover 
gold from the sunken Ward liner Me- 
rida and brought up only an empty 
safe. 


Sick List: Col. Louis M. Howe, the 
President’s chief secretary (convales- 
cence from long illness last Spring): 
modernization of White House kitchen, 
cutting off plumbing and electricity, 
forced his removal to Naval Hospital, 
where Mrs. Roosevelt reported him 
“happy and content.” 


James Roosevelt, the President’s eld- 
est son (cold and sore throat): rested 
at Hyde Park instead of going to the 
Young Democrats convention in Mil- 
waukee, 


Elsie Janis, actress (collarbone frac- 
tured and face scarred in auto accident 
last month): recovered sufficiently to 
leave Eastview, N. Y., hospital for 
Tarrytown home nearby. 


Senator James Couzens of Michigan 
(abscessed left kidney removed, his 
fourth Serious operation in six weeks) : 
Improving rapidly” in Mayo Clinic. 
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TEACHERS: German Politics Had 


No Part in Jersey Dismissal 


Last week the New Jersey College 
for Women, part of Rutgers University 
at New Brunswick, got a report on a 
34-year-old feud. 

In February, 1932, Lienhard Bergel 
started teaching in the college’s Ger- 
man department headed by Dr. Fried- 
rich J. Hauptmann. Six weeks later 
the sandy-haired instructor announced 
he considered himself the “best quali- 
fied” member of the department. He 
was equally free in criticizing Dr. 
Hauptmann’s teaching methods. 

But it took Adolf Hitler to bring the 
two German-born teachers to a real 
crisis. Dr. Hauptmann lauded the Ger- 
man leader; Bergel despised him. Both 
spoke openly on the campus. 

Last March, Bergel demanded an in- 
vestigation to discover why he failed 
to be re-appointed. He charged Dr. 
Hauptmann with discrimination. The 
pro-Nazi, he said, wanted to eliminate 
the anti-Nazi. 

College officials offered another ex- 
planation: enrollment had dropped seri- 
ously, some faculty members had to 
be dropped; Bergel, the newest depart- 
ment member, was the natural one. 
Further, why all the to-do eighteen 
months after Bergel received word he 
would not be retained after June, 1935? 

Still, to be fair, President Robert C. 
Clothier appointed five trustees to hold 
hearings. One hundred and ten wit- 
nesses—college officials and students— 
testified at 29 sessions. They praised 
and condemned both Dr. Hauptmann 
and Bergel. Anti-Semitic charges 
against Dr. Hauptmann disturbed most 
people. 

Last week a 40,000-word report came 
out. It made note that Bergel is not 
a Jew and cleared Dr. Hauptmann en- 
tirely of anti-Semitism. It found him 
leaning the other way: he boarded 
with a Jewish family, traded with 
Jews, employed a Jewish tutor for his 
children, and employed a Jewess to 
take care of his college work while he 
went to Germany last year. 

Bergel did not fare so well. The 
trustee-jury found him showing “an 
entire lack of cooperation in the Ger- 
man department.” They also suggest- 
ed “a feeling of superiority” hindered 
his teaching. 


New ConTRAcT: In New York State 
—at Pompey Hollow near Syracuse— 
another ousted teacher had better luck. 
Miss Esther De Lee, discharged last 
Autumn by James N. Armstrong, 
school trustee, in a dispute over the 
size of the school flag, got her job 
back. She begins teaching next week. 

But Ward H. Van de Bogert, present 
trustee, who led the fight to oust Arm- 
strong and gave Miss De Lee her new 
contract, has to go to court to hold 
his post. Three village taxpayers claim 
he borrowed money illegally to pay 
lawyers’ expenses in last Winter's 
court trials of Miss De Lee’s case. 
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AIRMAIL: Outpost Prepares to 
Become a Pacific Milestone 


Twenty lonesome young men on tiny 
Wake Island in mid-Pacific made plans 
last week for a stream of visitors be- 
fore December. 

Pan American’s Sikorsky clipper had 
just left them for home after its first 
visit. It had found their lagoon a per- 
fect landing space, their new houses 
glistening with paint, their radio and 
fuel systems ready. It brought fresh 
vegetables, new movies and mail to 
these airbase employes then went its 
effortless routine way back to America. 

In Baltimore meanwhile Captain Ed- 
win C. Musick, Pan American chief 
pilot, put a big Martin Clipper through 
final acceptance and licensing tests, 
and pronounced it flawless. Two more 
stand finished in the Martin factory. 
Soon they will replace the Sikorsky be- 
cause they can make the San Francisco- 
Hawaii hop with several tons of pay- 
load in passengers and mail. The Si- 
korsky can carry only crew and fuel 
reserve. 

In Washington two weeks ago, Post- 
master General Farley called for bids 
on a weekly airmail service between 
San Francisco and Canton that seemed 
exactly cut to the Pan American pat- 
tern. He demanded high-performance 
seaplanes, such as this company alone 
possesses. 

He did specify that the ten-year con- 
tract would stand liable to revision after 
four. He did insist that the Secretaries 
of Navy, War, Commerce, and State, 
and the Attorney General, must ap- 
prove the award. And he will open no 
bids until Oct. 21. 


BOMBERS: Flying Dreadnaughts 
Set Pace for Flying Pullmans 


Heavy artillery more mobile than 
cavalry—dreadnaughts swifter than 
their scouting fleets—bombing planes 
outstripping pursuit ships. All these 
sound impossible to old line tacticians. 

Yet last week three great shining 
new bombers roared a challenge on the 
hangar aprons of the army’s mile 
square testing field at Dayton, Ohio. 
Their motors snorted superiority: they 
could fly faster than any ship in the 
Air Corps squadrons. And not only 
faster but farther without refueling. 
And with a bigger load of bombs and 
machine guns! 

The bombers sang no empty boast. 
In months of tests they will prove it 
down to the last decimal point for the 
hard-bitten wing commanders, sharp- 
eyed technicians, and young, hot pilots 
assembled to try them out. Definitely 
they send the pattern of World War air 
battles to limbo. 


Frying DreapnaucuaTs: For more 


than a year design crews labored over 
the details of the new ships. Air Corps 
specifications called for a minimum 
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HARRIS EWING 


The Boeing Bomber Could Fly a 15-Ton Load Cross-Country in 10 Hours 


one-ton bomb-load, a 2,000-mile range, 
and a speed of 200 miles an hour. 


Keen rivalry made designers with an 
eye on million-dollar contracts go army 
demands one better. They boosted 
speeds to 250 or faster, raised ceilings 
to 30,000 feet, and set higher levels in 
climb, maneuverability, and ease of 
control. 


Douglas: In Santa Monica, Douglas 
Aircraft Co. men took their bullet-nosed 
commercial transport as a guide. They 
mounted two new Wright Cyclones, 
which together produce 1,600 horse 
power. They made the wing and fuse- 
lage larger and raised the wing from 
its former position beneath the cabin up 
to the cabin’s middle. 


Martin: On Chesapeake Bay, Glenn 
Martin’s designers held to the lines of 
the 136 bombers they have sold to the 
Air Corps for its new General Head- 
quarters air force. The army counts 
these pigeon-bellied mid-wing mono- 
planes among its best ships. Last year 
it flew a squadron of them on its first 
massed flight to Alaska and back. But 
the new model, like the Douglas, has 
the two great Wright Cyclone engines. 
A bigger wing and body give the bomb- 
er space and strength for bigger loads. 


Boeing: The “299” made by Boeing 
aircraft has become the most formi- 
dable battle plane that ever flew. Four 
800-horsepower Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines, eating more than 200 gallons of 
gas hourly, drove it last week from 
their Seattle factory to Dayton at an 
average speed of 233 miles an hour, one 
of the fastest long flights on record. 





On that flight pilots held it to less than 
two-thirds throttle; that means it can 
fly 270 miles an hour full out. Its great 
105-foot wing lifts a gross load of 15 
tons—enough to carry a full bomb load 
to Alaska, or to Hawaii. It could cross 
America in a 10-hour dash. 

Bullet-proof glass turrets for machine 
gunners stud its fuselage, in the nose, 
roof, sides, and belly. In massed for- 
mation such planes could wade through 
squadrons of fighting planes like a 
dreadnaught through a fishing fleet. 

Foresighted Boeing designers have 
strengthened the engine mounts to hold 
four 1,000-horsepower engines—motors 
the Air Corps hopes to get soon from 
the Allison Engineering Co. of Indian- 
apolis, a General Motors subsidiary. 

The three competing factories have 
sunk $1,200,000 in their ships. But they 
play for high stakes. The army has 
$24,000,000 to spend for new aircraft 
this fiscal year and bombers may well 
take a quarter of it at unit prices above 
-$100,000. 


Fiyinc PuLitmaAns: These ships prom- 
ise bigger, faster transports within the 
year. All major airlines want them. 
Now they must handle growing pas- 
senger traffic on more frequent sched- 
ules or doubled sections of planes carry- 
ing twelve or fourteen passenge’s. 

Planes with twice the capacity would 
cost less to run thati-twe-of the present 
models. Already Douglas has started 
construction on a transport along the 
lines of its bomber. And reports come 
from Seattle that Boeing designers have 
laid out a four-engined transport based 
on the 299’s design. 
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POPEYE: Pugnacious Sailorman 
Shamelessly Takes a New Tack 


No whimpers with spinach. Who’s 
responsible?—-Oh, Popeye the Say-a- 
lore Man, Bee-Peep! For his gallant 
feats of strength in comic strip and 
movies his juvenile hero-worshipers 
cite his own explanation: “I’m strong 
to the finich, ’cause I eats my spinach.” 

By next month some youngsters may 
pegin to doubt their hero’s integrity. 
In his radio debut Sept. 10, Popeye 
leaves them holding their bags of spin- 
ach with a shameless about-face: 
“Wheatena’s my diet, I ax you to try 
it—I’m Popeye the Say-a-lore Man, 
Boo-Boop!” 

The change in character and the 
sound of his pipe come high. To 
Hearst’s King Features Syndicate, the 
Wheatena Corporation pays a reported 
$1,200 a week for exclusive radio rights. 
Three weekly West Coast broadcasts 
at 4:45 P.S.T. plus three over NBC- 
WEAF at 6:15 E.S.T. bring network 
charges to about $9,000. 

Last week, cereal company Officials 
previewed the first fifteen-minute epi- 
sode. To music by a fourteen-piece 
orchestra, Popeye and Wimpy go walk- 
ing with Olive Oyl, Popeye’s girl- 
friend. They discover a half-starved 
waif. The hard-hitting sailor dubs 
him “Sonny” and adopts him. 

The Women’s National Radio Com- 
mittee’s recent reform campaign has 
left its mark. Lest young listeners mis- 
direct their Wheatena-induced strength, 
Popeye moralizes: “Sonny, I never 
raises my fist except I can do some- 
body some good.” 

Last week in his Santa Monica home, 
Elzie Crisler Segar gave a different in- 
terpretation of the character he created 
in 1926. “Popeye thinks children, old 
folks, and women are the greatest 
things on earth—except spinach. There’s 
only one thing he likes better than 
peace and quiet—a good fist fight.”- Of 
Wimpy, who appeared two years ago: 
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“His philosophy is Wimpy first, last, 
and always.” 

Eighteen years ago, Segar, once a 
Chester, IIll., sign-painter, paperhanger, 
and movie operator, spent $20 and 18 
months on a correspondence course in 
cartooning. Luckily, he knew the late 
R. F. Outcault. The Buster Brown 
creator and Father of the Comic Strip 
got Segar a job on The Chicago Herald 
—drawing Charlie Chaplin’s Comic 
Capers. Then in 1919 King Features 
brought him to New York to turn out 
his Thimble Theatre strip. 

The 41-year-old cartoonist takes 
calmly the prosperity he derives from 
King Feature’s sales of Popeye rights 
to Paramount and 86 gadget manufac- 
turers. For diversion he goes deep-sea 
fishing, plays ping-pong, and watches 
his children, Marie, 12, and Thomas, 8, 
grow healthy on spinach. 


PAYNE: Part of Fourth Estate 
Defends Parvenue ‘Fifth Estate’ 


“In this country the political activity 
of broadcasters is a regrettable fact... 
You cannot come out of an office in the 
Federal Communications Commission 
without stepping on one or two broad- 
cast lawyers ... The present program 
system crushes individuality.” 

George Henry Payne speaking. The 
liberal Republican FCC member has 
frequently ripped into broadcasters for 
neglecting culture for profit. Last week 
before a meeting of Agricultural Col- 
lege editors in Cornell University, he 
warned against acquisition of political 
power by a purely commercial insti- 
tution. 

“The newspaper has its commercial 
aspects . . . But it has presented a 
splendid picture in the fight for human 
rights . .. The radio battles for no 
rights ... We must be wary not to let 
false ideas creep into the public con- 
sciousness through subtle propaganda 
by those uninterested in public rights 
. .. There is a fundamental danger in 
the idea .. . that the broadcasting busi- 
ness constitutes a Fifth Estate in our 






Popeye Meets His Maker 


BROADCASTS AUG. 31-SEPT. 6 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 


SAT. (31st): Saratoga Cup Race: Discovery, 
Cavalcade, and Omaha entered in this run- 
ning. NBC begins its report at 3:00 E.T. 


Columbia starts 45 minutes later. 3:45 
E.T.; 2:45 C.T.; 1:45 M.T.; 12:45 P.T. CBS. 
NBC—W JZ. 

SUN. (Sept. Ist): Walter Winchell: The colum- 
nist begins a new series of 15-minute chats 
to keep listeners posted on Broadway gos- 


sip. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 
P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

MON. (2nd): National Air Races: From Cleve- 
land's airport comes a description of the 
Charles E. Thompson Trophy race, which 
Capt. Roscoe Turner won last year with a 
record of 248 miles an hour, 5:00 E.T.; 
4:00 C.T.; 3:00 M.T.; 2:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

TUES, (3rd): Virginia Verrill: The blues singer 
who doubled for Jean Harlow in “Reck- 
less’”’ lends her soft and throaty voice to a 
new air series. 6:15 E.T.; 5:15 C.T.; 4:15 
M.T.; 3:15 P.T. CBS, 

WED. (4th): “Town Hall Tonight”: Frank 


6:30 M.T.; 5:30 


Crumit, musical comedy singer, directs 
amateur ceremonies for Fred Allen, now on 
vacation. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 


5:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

THURS, (5th): Mozart: Josef Stopak plays the 
Austrian composer’s seldom-heard violin 
concerto, “Adelaide’’, with Frank Black's 
symphony orchestra. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 
7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC—W JZ. 

FRI. (6th): Problem Dramas: The Court of 


Human Relations’ “true life’ dramas opens 
on a new network. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 
6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 








Government... The FCC was brought 
into existence to prevent the creation of 
a radio political power.” 

“Fifth Estate’ members looked on in 
surprise at Fourth Estate defense by 
the Republican New York Herald 
Tribune: “The radio, it appears... 
must be controlled, lest it... end up 
by devouring the New Deal, lock, stock, 
barrel, Roper, and Payne ... All the 
Ethiopians are not in Ethiopia and 
Czar Payne has one somewhere in his 
woodpile ... A new campaign is ap- 
proaching ... Fireside chats are no 
longer as soothingly reassuring.” 

Last week, the former tax commis- 
sioner for New York City denied New 
Deal inspiration for his Cornell address. 
In addition, he proclaimed himself “not 
unfriendly to radio.” 
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TOLSTOY: ‘Anna Karenina’ Gets 
A Voice but Little New Life 


Casting Garbo presents problems; 
few contemporary writers can design 
parts she approves. The dearth of 
material occasionally forces Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer to look to its shelves 
of old scripts. 

Some months ago MGM blew the 
dust off ‘Love’—a Garbo silent film 
that didn’t make the grade. In 1928 
it reached the screen a botched, sketchy 
version of Tolstoy’s “Anna Karenina.” 
John Gilbert played the lover and 
Philippe De Lacy, favorite child actor 
of that day, played Sergie, Anna’s son. 

The studio decided to give Tolstoy 
another chance—with sound. “Anna 
Karenina” emerged. 

This time MGM paid stricter heed 
to the Russian’s plot, which unfortu- 
nately accounts for the film’s episodic 
jerkiness. Where the novel sweeps 
majestically from one dramatic scene 
to another, the film limps from vi- 
gnette to vignette. 

In “Love” the adaptor stuck closely 
to the wife-husband-lover triangle, us- 
ing only one sub-plot—the misery en- 
dured by Anna and Vronsky after she 
renounced her child for him and he 
gave up his regiment for her. “Anna 
Karenina” preserves almost all the im- 
portant scenes of the novel and the 
intricate weavings of the many char- 
acters’ lives. 

The film’s repeated attempts to give 
an impression of eventual tragedy and 
doom fails. The actors do lip-service 
to it—no more. Early in the picture 
Garbo says she feels disaster impends; 
later her lover (Fredric March) says 
he feels doomed; still later Garbo says 
she does. Even Sergei (Freddie 
Bartholomew) hints he feels shuddery 
premonitions. Unconvinced audiences 


took these delphic prophecies in al- 





Garbo Repeats an Old Picture With a Different Child Actor 


most the same apathetic manner in 
which they were given. 

The blond Swede moves through her 
role with reserve and dignity. Only 
twice—as in ‘“Love’”—does emotion 
creep through her cold portrayal: in 
scenes with her son she kisses and 
hugs him with unrestrained affection; 
and then, after she realizes her lover 
ceases to care for her she decides to 
kill herself. 

With his wavy hair cropped close, 
March appears opposite Garbo for the 
first time. He gives Vronsky the usual 
March mannerisms and paucity of 
dramatic force, particularly in the 
scene in which he decides to leave his 
mistress: “I can’t stand it,” he says 
weakly. 


‘DIAMOND JIM’: Film With as 
Many Bright Facets as a Gem 


In Universal’s “Diamond Jim,” Ed- 
ward Arnold brings to life a credible 
portrait of James Buchanan Brady. He 
strikingly resembles the late million- 
aire and plays him perfectly. But the 
film doesn’t do for the facts what Ar- 
nold does for Brady. 

Realistically it stresses his prodi- 
gious appetite, his generosity, his rise 
to fortune from an obscure back- 
ground, and his pathological passion 
for diamonds. 

Yet it neglects much that Parker 
Morell included in his last year’s best- 
selling biography, the film’s source. 
Universal makes Brady’s friendship 
with Lillian Russell, the ’90s’ All- 
American sex-appealer, a platonic one. 
And it ignores among other things 
his association with Florenz Ziegfeld, 
Anna Held, and the gold-digger, Edna 
McCauley. 

Preston Sturges, author of the screen 
play, rewrote Brady’s life to make it 
barren of its many love affairs—a 
graceful bow to censorship. Then, 
with a bow to the box-office, Sturges 
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BROWN BROS. 
James Buchanan Brady’s ‘Diamond Jim’ 


created scenes even more fantastic 
than Brady’s fantastic life. The re- 
sult gives “Diamond Jim” as many 
facets as its namesake’s famous gems 
—comedy, tragedy, excitement, whole- 
some love, and a rags-to-riches theme. 

Morell took Sturges’s demolition of 
his book without hysteria: “Where the 
writer plans his work for a selected 
group .. . Hollywood must please a 
hundred different types. So when they 
decide to include two train wrecks to 
please the kids in Kansas, a love story 
to please the gals from 6 to 60 every- 
where, and a hokey ending to send ’em 
out... sniffing ... and if they can 
only find a spot for a snow scene... 
to please the Eskimos in Greenland, 
the script will be ready for the cam- 
eras.” 


. 
CRUSADES: Lavish Film on One 
Of DeMille’s Favorite Themes 


Hollywood equation: Cecil Blount De- 
Mille + an idea = a spectacle. 

This time his 22-year-old son John 
furnished the idea during a casual din- 
ner table conversation. DeMille had 
wanted to produce an epic dealing with 
the brigand, Sir Henry Morgan. But 
during the months he spent in research 
before production, other studios beat 
him to the draw with pirate pictures. 

Yet the romantic stories of the his- 
torical wars thoroughly appeased him. 
In “The Crusades” which opened last 
week in New York and London, the 
veteran producer saw the possibility of 
numerous mob scenes and an orgy of 
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Edward Arnold Out-Diamonds Jim 


money-spending. No ordinary film em- 
ploying 100-odd actors appeals to the 
heavy set 54-year-old director of 62 pic- 
tures in 24 years. In less than five 
months of the film’s production DeMille 
employed 10,000 actors and spent $1,- 
500,000. 

Aside from the lavishness he dotes on, 
“The Crusades” includes the first of his 
two pet themes—religion and bathtubs. 
“Even today in what seems like an ir- 
religious era, there is great interest in 
religion . . . I believe every person has 
religion in his heart.” 

Though history prevented the usual 
aquatic touch, DeMille did have one 
water scene. 

During a rehearsal, Alan Hale, the 
minstrel, played his part too thorough- 
ly: he deliberately tumbled into a trough 
of water under the impression DeMille 
wanted a complete rehearsal. That 
meant drying and pressing his only cos- 
tume and a half-day delay before the 
cameras turned again. With daily pro- 
duction costs mounting to $20,000, the 
splash cost DeMille $10,000. 

Religious pictures have always made 
money for DeMille. “The Ten Com- 
mandments,” produced in 1923, grossed 
$2,500,000; “The King of Kings” $1,500,- 
000, and “Adam’s Rib” and “The Sign 
of the Cross” lesser fortunes. “The 
Crusades” plays a long run at New 
York’s Astor Theatre at $2.20 top, be- 
fore going on the road to attempt simi- 
lar records. . 

It deals with love against a historico- 
religious background, in the time of the 
third Crusade—1190. Armies clash at 
the battle of Acre, hundreds of extras 
die with appropriate heaves, and many 
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ANNAPOLIS FAREWELL (Paramount): Im- 
pudent young midshipmen learn the story 
the Navy wants to teach them through the 
sentimental suicide of a valiant old com- 
mander (Sir Guy Standing). The Naval 
Academy makes an excellent scenic back- 
ground. 

PURSUIT (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer): Fast mov- 
ing scenes and acting that clicks. An auto 
race on highways between San Francisco 
and Mexico to gain custody of a child 
forms the plot. Chester Morris and Sally 
Eilers take the leads. 

SHE GETS HER MAN (Universal): Zasu Pitts’s 
mimicry makes this burlesque of gang- 
sters worthwhile. Accidentally she foils a 


bank robbery and becomes the nation’s 
heroine thanks to Hugh O’Connell’s press 
agentry. 








kings hold war counsels. But Richard 
the Lion Hearted (Henry Wilcoxen) 
seems more interested in winning the 
love of his wife (Loretta Young), whom 
he married by proxy, than in vanquish- 
ing the Saracens. 

Richard Watts Jr. in The New York 
Herald Tribune regards this “as prob- 
ably the greatest contribution made to 
history by the cinema since an early 
silent picture once proved that Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware to rescue 
Miss Marion Davies from an evil Brit- 
ish officer.” 








SCIENCE 


DEATH: Defunct Dog Walks Off, 
None the Worse for Killing 





I had a little dog and his name 
was Rover, 

And when he died he died all 
over. 


Doggerel to the contrary, doctors 
long ago gave up looking on death as 
a phenomenon that strikes all body 
organs at once. Cells of the cortex, 
the brain’s outer membrane, perish 
within a few minutes after the blood 





For Miss Loretta Young—a Crusader Removes His Spurs 
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But in the 
kidneys all the cells remain alive and 
perfectly healthy for several hours 


stops delivering oxygen. 


after heart action ceases. Fingernail 
and hair cells frequently last weeks 
after burial. 

Confronted with this—their great- 
est mystery—physiologists have divided 
death into two categories: Definite 
Death and Apparent Death. Although 
they could discover no way of reviving 
the Pyramids’ mummies, they did find 
means of blasting stopped hearts back 
to life. Adrenalin, heart massages, and 
electric needles—devices to shock heart 
muszles into rhythmic action—restored 
scores of people to normal life. 


DeatH BEATER: Periodically, for the 
past five years, stories of revivification 
by still another method have seeped 
out of No. 43 Bolshaya Yakimanka, 
home of Moscow’s big Central Institute 
for Blood Transfusion. Last week a 
few dozen United States doctors, at- 
tending closing sessions of the Inter- 
national Physiological Congress, wit- 
nessed an amazing performance. 

Dr. Serge S. Brukhonenko, who prob- 
ably ranks second only to Ivan Pavlov 
in Russian medicine, demonstrated. 
First he gave details of his Autojector, 
a mechanical heart-lung apparatus. An 
electric pump forces blood into arter- 
ies; exhausted blood goes through a 
vat for aeration before re-entering the 
arterial system. 

Dr. Brukhonenko trussed a labora- 
tory dog to a table and dosed it with 
ether to apparent death. Witnesses 
agreed on the absence of heart and lung 
action. 

Then the Russian quickly ripped out 
an artery and hooked it to his machine. 
The Autojector started blood circulat- 
ing. Ten minutes later the dog licked 
its chops and rolled its eyes. Bruk- 
honenko unhooked the machine and 
taped the dog’s incision. The animal 


walked off, none the worse for death. 
Brukhonenko performed his most 
grisly experiment two years ago. In 
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an institute operating room he anes- 
thetized a dog. Then with swift and 
exquisitely delicate surgery he cut the 
animal’s head from its body and quick- 
ly hooked the main head artery to his 
Autojecter. Blood coursed through the 
sleeping dog’s brain. At first the head 
gave only scant signs of life—eyelids 
twitched and nostrils quivered when 
brushed with a straw. 


Finally full consciousness returned. 
The disembodied head snapped at tor- 
mentors hands. It gobbled pieces of 
cheese and sausage—which tumbled 
out of the severed esophagus. The 
head reacted in a perfectly normal fash- 
ion as long as the pump chugged. 


Hatr-Vicrory: Another time—last 
October—an ambulance rushed a sui- 
cide dead three hours to Brukhonenko’s 
laboratory. The scientist tried the ar- 
tificial heart-lung. The man’s eyes 
opened and his nostrils quivered for 
two and a half minutes. Then Definite 
Death beat Apparent Death. 


CHEMISTRY: Fertility Vitamins, 
Sex Hormones, Radioactive Salt 


One by one chemists have filled gaps 
in the ever-growing store of vitamin 
knowledge. They found sources, func- 
tions, and concentrations of A (growth 
promoting), B (anti-beri-beri), C (anti- 
scurvy), D (anti-rickets), and G (anti- 
pellagra). A false research start put 
them on the track of F’, which they later 
found to be non-existent. Until last 
week E alone among major vitamins re- 
mained unsolved. 


In 1922 Dr. Herbert McLean Evans, 
tall, baldish, and frigidly aloof Univer- 
sity of California biologist, announced 
preliminary E findings. Wheat-germ 
oil, cottonseed oil, lettuce, and soy 
beans carried the complex nutritional 
substance. Its absence in diet caused 
sterility in females and degeneration of 
productive organs in men. 


In the thirteen years since the origi- 
nal announcement, chemists the world 
over have tried to isolate the substance 
on which life itself rested. Fittingly the 
honor fell to Dr. Evans. Last week in 
San Francisco he told 1,000 chemists at 
the 90th meeting of the American 
Chemical Society how he and two fel- 
low California faculty members, Drs. 
O. H. and G. A. Emerson, fractionated 
wheat-germ oil until only glossy crys- 
tals of Vitamin E remained. 


Within 90 days he expects commer- 
cial production to start. Then clinicians 
should be able to ward off one of the 
many types of sterility. Lest hopes of 
childless parents rise too high, Dr. 
Evans warned sterility also may be 
caused by malfunctioning endocrine 
glands and by disease-injured repro- 
ductive organs. 


Hormones: No more complex inter- 
relationship exists than that between 
the body’s nine ductless glands. The 
hormones they secrete and feed into 
the blood stream govern growth, sexual 
precocity, mental alertness, bone hard- 
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ness, and a dozen other body, mind, and 
nerve factors. 


Last week in San Francisco Dr. Leo- 
pold Ruzicka of Zurich, one of the 
world’s greatest endocrine researchers, 
outlined his latest work with the male 
sex hormone. Briefly he sketched the 
history of the secretion that one day 
might prevent premature sterility and 
feminine characteristics in men. 


Four years ago in Danzig Dr. Adolph 
Butenandt processed animal sexual 
glands and derived the hormone he 
named androsterone. Minute doses 
shot into hens made them grow combs. 

Dr. Ruzicka, shiny-pated and pleas- 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Dr. Leopold Ruzicka: Chemists 
Watch His Work With Hormones 


ant, got a tiny specimen to examine at 
Technical High School in Zurich where 
he teaches chemistry. His superficial 
study convinced him that androsterone 
bore a chemical relationship to the fat- 
ty, pearly substance found in egg yolks, 
animal fats, and milk. 


Patiently he juggled ketones—com- 
plex molecules containing carbon and 
oxygen. In October, last year, they 
fell into the pattern he wanted. He 
announced the synthesis of the male 
sex hormone. 


Ruzicka plowed on. Other glands 
had yielded more than one hormone. 
Possibly the sex glands, too, had addi- 
tional ones. Last May, using only com- 
mon laboratory chemicals, he developed 
a derivative of his original hormone— 
an unsaturated ketonic grouping. A 
month later in Holland Dr. E. Laqueur 
announced finding substantially the 
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same hormone by experimentation wit), 
animal glands. 

Large scale production of the two 
substances should get under way witp. 
in the next three months. 

Protecting himself just as Dr. Ryans 
did, Ruzicka warned that his sy: theses 
of sex hormones do not positiy ly in- 
sure against sterility. His face wrinkleg 
into an easy smile: “I am 48 years old 
have been married 22 years and haye 
no children.” 


Cueap Rapivum: In treating cancers 
doctors may lower tiny capsules of $50,. 
000-a-gram radium into the stomach. 
Or they may allow the expensive min- 
eral to shoot its piercing, destructive 
gamma rays at a skin cancer. But the 
idea of injecting a radium into a can. 
cerous area gets no medical considera- 
tion. The steady stream of rays would 
destroy the body long before the cancer 
took its deadly effect. 

In San Francisco last week chemists 
heard of a new radioactive substance 
—applicable directly in the body at a 
cancerous spot without starting a fear- 
ful degenerative process. 

Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, 34-year-old 
University of California atom-smasher, 
told how he played charged particles on 
common table salt. The deuterons, posi- 
tive bits of electricity, zoomed from a 
4,000,000-volt cathode ray tube and 
smashed into the salt’s sodium atoms 
at 10,000 miles a second. After a ten- 
hour mauling, the salt glowed and dis- 
charged radium’s beneficial gamma rays 
for fifteen hours. 

Dr. Lawrence suggested the radio- 
active salt’s short life might be its 
greatest asset. In internal body tumors 
it could give cancerous tissue a fifteen- 
hour shower of destructive rays before 
it reverted to harmless table salt. 


CANCER: In November, 1925, Prof. 
W. Blair Bell of the University of Liver- 
pool announced his lead treatment for 
cancer. His significant discovery that 
doses of lethal lead in the body settled 
largely on cancerous tissue sent dozens 
of researchers to work. The difficulty: 
While lead destroyed cancer tissue it 
also destroyed healthy tissue and pro- 
duced lead poisoning. Some research- 
ers tried adding manganese to the lead 
injection as an antidote. But the lead 
seemed to lose its efficacy. 

At the big Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., Drs. A. E. Osterberg, J. A. Bar- 
gen, and B. T. Horton followed another 
tack: Let people get lead poisoning; 
let the metal do its work on cancer tis- 
sue—then treat the poisoning. 

To test their reasoning they picked 
85 patients bound for quick, inevitable 
death from inoperable cancers. Over 
a ten-day period the doctors shot lead 
phosphate into their veins and watched 
them writhe with stomach cramps. 
Meanwhile bits of lead, deposited in 
tumorous areas, started deadly work. 

At the end of the period the patients 
got calcium salts, which neutralized the 
effect of the lead. “Fourteen... 4P- 
parently had no recurrence of the orig- 
inal tumor nor had the cancerous con- 
dition extended to other organs.” ‘The 
other 71 got little or no relief. 
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PRESBYTERIANS: More Money 
From Fewer Members in 1934 


Last month The Christian. Herald— 
New York City’s inter-denominational 
religious monthly with over 200,000 
circulation—published its annual sur- 
yey of American Church memberships. 
The Rev. Dr. George L. Kieffer, Lu- 
theran minister and president of the 
Association of Religious Statisticians of 
America, compiled 1934’s figures. He 
reported 1,223,064.new members—“the 
largest increase since 1930.” Presby- 
terianism’s nine bodies swelled the to- 
tal by 21,764. 

Last week the largest one—the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A.—re- 
vealed it had no share in the increase. 
The annual report of the Rev. Dr. Lewis 
§. Mudge, stated clerk of the Church’s 
General Assembly, showed a decrease 
of 27,368 members last year. 

Dr. Mudge had explanations. Ten 
thousand Presbyterians in Siam left the 
jurisdiction of New York’s Synod for 
the newly organized National Chris- 
tian Church in Siam. Dr. Mudge also 
blamed this year’s Easter date. Most 
new members join the Church on this 
festival. This year they joined on Apr. 
21—three weeks after the Presbyterian 
Church year ends, Mar. 31. 

Dr. Mudge did not paint his picture 
entirely in dark colors. Church mem- 
bers—1,959,923 of them in 9,025 
churches with 9,901 ministers—gave 
$35,718,531. The offerings increased 
$421,304 over the previous year and 
averaged $18.56 a member. 


® 
CONFESSION: Germany Makes 
‘Political Catholicism’ a Crime 





Gen. Hermann Goering distrusts Ger- 
many’s 20,000 Roman Catholic priests. 
Six weeks ago the multi-uniformed 
Minister-President warned them to 
cease opposing Nazi aims. Otherwise 
Nazis would use “all their legal wea- 
pons” against priests “who falsely em- 
ploy the authority of their spiritual po- 
sition for political purposes.” 

Last week German priests under- 
stood what he meant. At Gleiwitz in 
Silesia, the State Attorney tried Father 
Eusebius Horoba for “abuse of the 
confessional chair.” 

Father Horoba—a medaled World 
War veteran—admitted he had advised 
a penitent not to send her son into the 
Nazi labor service. At home the woman 
told her husband; he told the authorities. 

Father Horoba professed loyalty to 
Hitler but said his advice followed his 
Bishop’s instructions. To the State At- 
torney it seemed a clear case of “polit- 
ical Catholicism.” He fined Father Ho- 
roba 500 marks ($200 currently) and 
urged Catholic penitents to report other 
cases “constituting a perfidious attack 
on the State.” 


ABsotuTion: From the Jewish cus- 
tom of deathbed confession to a rabbi, 





Christ evolved Christian confession. 
Jesus breathed on His disciples and 
said: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost: 
whose soever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them; and whose soever 
sins ye retain, they are retained.” Those 
whom the disciples ordained to the min- 
istry, and their successors throughout 
the ages, profess to hold the power of 
remission of sins. 

Early Christian converts cleansed 
themselves of sin through baptisms. Af- 
ter that they could confess only once 
more. Consequently many converts 


took no chance; they put off baptisms 
until late in life. 
As centuries passed, the Church gave 




































the faithful the privilege of confessing 
more often. In 1215 the fourth Lateran 
Council made yearly confession—at 
Easter—an obligation of Church mem- 
bership. This rule still holds. 

In 1907 Pope Pius X advised weekly 
confession. Many Catholics now follow 
his advice. His successor, Pius XI, 
makes his confessions to a Servite of 
Mary Monk. Devout Catholics say he 
confesses daily. 

The modern confessional box dates 
from the 16th century. A grille divides 
the confessional in two: the priest sits 
on one side, the penitent kneels on the 
other. Some confessionals have special 
devices for deaf penitents. 

Roman Catholic priests hear con- 
fessions by license of the Bishop. The 
confessor may remit nearly any kind 
of sins except a few reserved to the 
Bishop; for example, a priest who com- 
mits adultery must get absolution from 
his Bishop. The Pope reserves the right 


to absolve some sinners: profaners of 
the Blessed Sacrament; those who lay 
violent hands on the Holy Father; 
priests who absolve their paramours; 
and anyone who breaks the seal of con- 
fession. 


Sicittum: The seal of confession— 
the sigillum—forbids a priest to reveal 
what penitents tell him; even the Pope 
cannot force him to do so. The sigillum 
likewise pledges to secrecy those who 
interpret confessions, or those:-who ac- 
cidentally or intentionally overhear a 
confession. Breaking the seal consti- 
tutes a mortal sin. 


Priests discourage—but cannot for- 
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St. Columbkille’s in Cleveland Makes Confession Easier for the Deaf 


bid—penitents from discussing con- 
fessional conversations outside the 
church. .But Canon Law commands a 
penitent to reveal one thing: if a priest 
makes amorous advances a penitent 
must denounce him to the Bishop. 


Scrupulous Catholics like to confess 
to Jesuits, whose advice adheres strict- 
ly to theological law. Other faithful 
prefer Franciscans, who stress the 
“mercy of God” more than rigid the- 
ology. The Church demands that all 
penitents regret their sins, resolve to 
shun them in the future, and undo their 
sins’ harm to others, if possible. 

Furthermore, a penitent must not 
edit his confession. Priests illustrate 
this with a story. 

PENITENT: I stole a rope, Father. 


PRIEST: A rope? Was there any- 
thing at the end of it? 

PENITENT: There was, Father. There 
was a cow. 
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To Senator Smith It’s ‘No Loan at All’ 






Mr. Davis Sees a Billion- 
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All Hands Keep an Eye on 


COTTON ¢ AAA Boosts Farm Loans and Subsidies; 


Mills Yell; Growers Cheer; Congress Groans 


Last week the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration announced its cot- 
ton loan plan for this year’s crop. La- 
beled “with the approval of the Presi- 
dent,” it came after several White 
House conferences with AAA and 
Treasury Officials. 

Most observers heralded the plan as 
an “ingenious compromise” between 
politics and economics. But fiery cot- 
ton Senators rebelled at a clause that 
reduced loans to farmers from 12 
cents a pound on last season’s crop to 
9 cents on this year’s. 


Ellison D. Smith, South Carolina, 
assailed the plan as “no loan at all.” 
Others flatly charged the Administra- 
tion had broken faith. Led by Sena- 
tor James F. Byrnes, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, they tacked an amend- 
ment on the Third Deficiency Bill re- 
storing the 12 cent level. Northwest 
Senators, with their wheat-raising vot- 
ers in mind, forced on a 90-cents-a- 
bushel loan on wheat. This hamstrung 
a tired Congress trying to adjourn by 
Sunday (see page 8). 


Loans Pius Sussipy: On the crop 
they harvested last Fall farmers bor- 
rowed government money by means of 
non-recourse loans. If cotton rose 
above 12 cents, the farmer could sell at 
a profit and repay. If not, he could let 
the loan drag along or let the govern- 
ment take title to the cotton. 


On this year’s crop, harvested chiefly 
during the next four months, the gov- 
ernment offers non-recourse loans of 9 
cents a pound. In addition it will pay 
farmers a direct subsidy—the differ- 
ence between 12 cents and the average 
selling price on spot markets during the 
next four months. This plan, the AAA 
stated, ‘would assure cotton producers 
an average return of not less than 12 
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J : 
the AAA’s 1935 Cotton Loan Plan 


cents a pound on cotton grown in 1935,” 


ConsumPTION: Both AAA officials 
and cotton experts held the plan woulg 
permit a freer movement of the crop 
into consumptive channels. Last year’s 
12-cent loan, generally above world cot- 
ton prices, pegged American cotton at 
artificially high levels. Foreign mills 
turned to the cheaper products of Bra- 
zil, India, and other countries. While 
about half the American crop—5,000,- 
000 bales—remained backed up in 
warehouses under government loans, 
consumption of foreign cotton roge 
2,358,000 bales to the highest figure 
ever recorded, 14,150,000 bales. 

With the loan level at 9 cents on this 
Fall’s crop, experts estimated American 
cotton could again compete freely with 


foreign growths. Chester C. Davis, 
AAA Administrator, forecast a “billion- 
dollar cotton crop” for 1935. 

Monday an_ unwilling Congress 
dragged itself to Capitol Hil!—then 


recessed. President. Roosevelt called 
cotton-bloc Senators to the White 
House, seeking a compromise. Senator 
Smith brought back good news to legis- 
lators: “I think we are going to work 
out something satisfactory all around.” 


The compromise: the AAA, at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s direction, agreed to 
lend 10 cents a pound on this year’s 
crop, instead of 9 cents. It changed the 
terms of its direct subsidy. Instead of 
paying the farmer the difference be- 
tween the four-month average price and 
12 cents, the Government will pay the 
difference between 12 cents and the 
average price on the day he sells his 
cotton. Late Monday Congress ad- 
journed until January without passing 
the Deficiency Bill. Thus the AAA’s 
compromise program stood. 

Senator Walter F. George, Democrat 
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of Georgia, declared: “If this program 
goes through most every cotton mill 
will have to close down. It will crucify 
the cotton manufacturer as well as the 
farmer.” 

But Senator Byrnes expressed hope: 
“This is a practical matter and I am a 
practical man. The difference between 
9 and 10 cents would be $5 a bale, or a 
loss of between $55,000,000 and $56,- 
000,000 to the cotton farmers.” 


* 
MEAT: Women Want Big Bad AAA 
To Let the Little Pigs Alone 


Mrs. Mary Zuk went to Washington 
last week to find out why Uncle Sam 
didn’t stop killing little pigs. The 100- 
pound leader of 7,000 Detroiters’ revolt 
against caviar-priced pork also wanted 
to know why he didn’t investigate meat 
prices. 

Flanked by four Central Action Com- 
mittee delegates, the 5-foot housewife 
hastened first to the Agriculture De- 
partment Building. Dr. Calvin B. 
Hoover, AAA consumers’ counsel, par- 
ried her queries. Then to pacify her he 
called in Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture and Little Pig Killer No. 1. 

The lanky Iowan looked down into 
Mrs. Zuk’s deep-sunken brown eyes and 
gulped his Adam’s apple. 

MRS. ZUK: Is the government going 
to reduce prices 20 per cent? 

MR. WALLACE: Under drought con- 
ditions it is impossible to guarantee 
future prices. 

MRS. ZUK: Why does the government 
pay farmers not to grow little pigs? 

MR. WALLACE: The government is 
only concerned with not raising pigs 
for European consumption, a market 
that no longer exists. 


MRS. ZUK: Doesn’t the government 
want us to live? Everything in De- 


troit’s gone up except wages. 
Finally Mr. Wallace gave up and fled. 


Ficar: But Mrs. Zuk and her dele- 
gates wanted satisfaction from some- 
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Secretary Wallace’s Explanations Leave Meat-Striking Wives Unimpressed 


one; they hurried to the White House, 
but the President was too busy. Finally 
in disgust Mrs. Zuk turned westward 
again to resume a fight begun July 27. 

For four weeks her anti-High-Cost- 
of-Living pickets had warned Detroit 
butchers to reduce the price of meat 
20 per cent. They had pulled strike- 
breakers’ hair, stripped one anti-boy- 
cotter of her skirt, and dumped meat 
bundles in gutters. They tried to pour 
kerosene on packing company meats, 
but a police riot squad interfered. 

“Strikebreakers who think they are 
going to spoil this strike will find them- 
selves walking the streets without 
pants,” Mrs. Zuk shrilled. Daily she 
commuted between Detroit and Ham- 
tramck, a suburb, where her unem- 
ployed husband, Stanley, cared for 
their two children on the family’s wel- 
fare relief income. 


Prices continued to rise. Pork chops 
leaped to 39 cents a pound, as against 
28 in August, 1934; bacon rose to 39, 
against 27, and ham to 31 against 23. 
Discouraged by Mrs. Zuk’s pickets, 
frightened butchers closed their shops. 
On Wednesday they obtained an injunc- 
tion against “violent” picketing. But 
husky bodyguards prevented deputies 
from serving it on the strike leader. 


Then she pitched into the packers. 
She sent a delegation to Chicago; it 
joined housewives there in a march on 
the Union Stockyards. Representatives 
of Swift’s and Armour’s blamed pro- 
cessing taxes and the law of supply 
and demand. 


Prorits: The Department of Agri- 
culture answered the packers’ attack 
on the processing tax with a hint that 
packers’ charges and profits had more 
to do with high prices than the New 
Deal curtailment program. The De- 
partment pointed out that the spread 
from farmer to consumer is greater in 
beef, which pays no processing tax, 
than for pork, which does. In reply, 
the American Meat Packers Institute 
produced Department of Agriculture 
figures to show where the consumer’s 
money goes. 
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On July 31, a live pig at the stock- 
yards cost 15.6 cents a pound. The 
processing tax added 3.2 cents; the 
packers’ 3.3 cent charge boosted the 
wholesale price to 22.1 cents. Finally 
the butcher’s 25 per cent pushed the 
price to 27.5. 

These figures prove there’s no profit- 
eering, the packers insisted. They cited 
an Agriculture Department survey 
showing that pork sold July 31 at a 
composite 26 cents a pound. 

National menus reacted to price rises. 
Indianapolis housewives grumbled and 
served vegetables. In Denver fish sales 
boomed. Miami housewives took their 
families to cafeterias which had re- 
placed pork and beef with nontaxed 
chicken and served meals for 14 cents. 

Late in the week consumer unrest 
forced the New Deal’s hand. To the 
President’s desk Congress sent ap- 
proval of a $150,000 investigation into 
the food industry. Congress wanted to 
know how much of the consumer’s dol- 
lar goes to the farmer, what profits 
food companies earn, and what salaries 
they pay. 

Mrs. Zuk had become a national 
figure. Irate housewives throughout 
the country wrote down their high liv- 
ing cost troubles and mailed them 
simply to “Mrs. Zuk, Detroit.” 


FLOUR: Grain Can’t Mix With 
Red Tape—Mill Gets Clogged 


“TI can make money grinding flour 
for the farmers, but I can’t make money 
keeping books for the government.” 

Last week Ben Belden closed his mill 
at Xenia, Ohio, “until such time as the 
normal operation of my business may 
be continued,” and put the blame on 
Uncle Sam’s red tape. 

For almost two years the 73-year-old 
miller paid processing taxes on the 
wheat and corn he ground into flour 
and meal. But this month the tax col- 
lector informed him he wasn’t filing 
complete enough reports. 

In the future Belden must “keep an 
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accurate daily record and make a re- 
port thereof which will show the quan- 
tity of wheat received during the month, 
the quantity shipped or delivered, the 
quantity ground not in the form of flour 
for feed purposes only, the quantity 
destroyed or otherwise disposed of, the 
quantity put in process, the kind and 
quantity of products resulting from 
such processing and disposition made 
of such products.” 

Belden twirled his white mustache 
and glared behind his glasses: “My 
small business will not warrant the 
added expense of skilled help and 
equipment necessary for keeping such 
detailed records.” 

Protests to Washington did no good; 
a shutdown of milling operations of- 
fered the only solution. But Belden’s 
two-and-a-half-story frame _ structure 
will not stand entirely idle. Last week 


the talkative miller announced in The - 


Xenia Gazette that although he’d grind 
no more, he’d “buy and sell flour and 
meal ... the same as in times past.” 

Next year he probably will bolt the 
Democratic Party, as he did in 1932. 
He intended voting for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt until he heard the Presiden- 
tial nominee speak over the radio. Bel- 
den decided Roosevelt used “I” too 
often. 


+ 
LEATHER: Tanning Firm’s 5-Year 
Belting Stops With 1935 Profit 


In the 1890’s some 150 leather tanners 
decided they could make more money 
by merging than by competing. So they 
combined more than half the country’s 
heavy leather output in the U.S. Leather 
Co. 

But several obstacles soon arose. The 
country’s meat packers stopped selling 
all their hides to tanners; Swift and 
Armour began tanning some of their 
skins themselves. Then shoe manufac- 
turers, U.S. Leather’s best customers, 
presented unexpected competition by 
building tanneries of their own. 

The leather combine’s dream of easy 
money gradually turned into a night- 
mare. It kept first place in the industry, 
but its 58 per cent share in the nation’s 
heavy leather output shrank in recent 
years to 20 per cent. Every time hide 
and heavy leather prices declined, the 
company lost money; twice it had to 
reorganize. 


Last week U.S. Leather’s stockhold- 
ers received a pleasant surprise. After 
deficits in five out of the past six years, 
the firm reported net income of $108,307 
for the nine months ended July 31. This 
compares with a $1,260,418 net loss in 
the same period of 1934. A 25 per cent 
spurt in leather prices in recent months 
brought the improvement. 


Nine-tenths of U.S. Leather’s output 
goes into shoe-soles, the remainder into 
industrial belting and horse saddles. In 
addition, a subsidiary manufactures 
glue from waste flesh scraped off the 
hides in tanning. 


LEATHER: The firm’s original 150 
tanneries today number only 18. It 
gradually scrapped the others to get 











































A Source of Tannic Acid: 


rid of excess capacity. A six-months’ 
process converts the raw hides into 
finished leather. 

First a cold-water bath removes the 
salt with which meat packers preserve 
skins. Then comes a_ lime-solution 
plunge to loosen the deep-rooted hairs 
so revolving blades can easily cut them 
off. Another machine trims away most 
of the surplus clinging flesh. Workers 
scrape off the foul-smelling remainder 
with blunt knives—no job for men with 
sensitive stomachs. 


These steps prepare hides for actual 
tanning. By preventing decay, tanning 
safeguards leather from going the way 
of all flesh. The skins soak for about 
three months in vats of tannic acid, 
which the company obtains from the 
bark of hemlock and oak trees grown in 
its own forests. Then after an oil bath 
to prevent stiffness, hides go to long 
dark storerooms for drying. 


U.S. Leather takes great pride in the 
quality of its finished product. In 1917 
a German submarine off the coast of 
France torpedoed a ship carrying 50 
tons of the company’s leather. Last 
year a salvage vessel raised the slimy 
cargo. Chemists found that seventeen 
year's of water-soaking had damaged it 
hardly at all. After partial retanning, 
the French firm that originally ordered 
the leather repurchased most of it at 
auction. 


RUBBER SuBSTITUTES: Since the war, 
leather manufacturers have had to 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


U. S. Leather Co.’s Bark Pile 


struggle against a rising tide of leather 
substitutes, mostly rubber and rubber 
compositions. As a _ result, leather 
consumption in the United States 
dropped 23 per cent from 1923 to 1929, 
and fell still lower during the depres- 
sion. Tanners point out that leather 
makes the ideal shoe material because 
its porousness absorbs perspiration and 
allows the feet to “breathe.” Rubber 
producers insist their soles keep water 
from seeping into shoes, prevent slip- 
ping, and cost about half as much as 
leather. 

Last week the Civilian Conservation 
Corps began to put rubber to the test. 
In ordering 750,000 pairs of shoes, Di- 
rector Robert D. Fechner stipulated 
that one-fourth of them should have 
non-leather composition heels an soles. 


GIFTS: 1935's Novelties Range 
From Soap Dolls to Hidden Bars 


Spending money jingled more abund- 
antly in American jeans this year, and 
a million and one cash registers echoed 
the heartening refrain. Merchants in 
43 States looked back on sales increases 
of 9 to 17 per eemtimd Geided Fall and 
Winter busifiess would keep pac: 

To New York’s twelfth annua! Gift 
Show last week they sent 3,200 scouts 
to buy things for the folks back home. 
In the Hotel Pennsylvania, 385 exhibi- 
tors greeted retailers’ representatives 
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with three sparkling floors of shiny 


creations. 
Expertly they set out bright-hued 
hazelwood plates, wire lace magazine 


racks, sculptured masks, polka dot 
chinaware, spun glass flower holders, 
streamlined and concealed bars, self- 
opening cigarette boxes, self-dumping 
ashtrays and the old standbys, pictures 
and leather goods. Confidently they 
awaited Post Depression business. 
Opening day, 800 buyers swept in— 
30 per cent more than on 1934’s first 
day. All told, 3,200 retailers’ represent- 
atives registered; last year only 2,700 
came to market. Sales ranged from 25 
per cent to 300 per cent over 1934. 
Manufacturers of low-priced wares 
featured $1.50 and $2.00 items in con- 
trast with the dollar items of last year. 


Soap GADGET: In a tiny, fourth floor 
exhibit room Carl Schachnow, beetle- 
prowed sales manager for Kerk Guild, 
Inc., Utica, sold 1,500 gross of red 
poxes containing two soap effigies of a 
smiling Shirley Temple in a blue and 
red party dress. 

For two years Kerk Guild had 
plugged along with a line of baskets 
and smart soap containers. Lester 
Gaba, creator of pert young ladies for 
sophisticated magazines, asked, “Why 
not produce attractive soap instead of 
attractive containers?” 

He designed a soapy circus—clowns, 
elephants and all—in bright hued soap. 
Mothers bought them to lure Junior to 
the bath. “Later they bought Dionne 
Quintuplets fashioned in soap. They 
also bought a non-skid soap ball— 
double the size of a baseball—to be 
suspended from the bather’s neck by a 
rope while showering. 


Macic TABLE: In a fifth floor show 
room three drawling Californians, one 
of them Herb Brown, Alabama Univer- 
sity quarterback, wrote another success 
story. A year ago Esther Lounsbury 
sketched a “magic table” on the back of 
an envelope. With Robert Pierce and 
John Strathouse, both of Los Angeles, 
she formed the Shur Wood Co. to pro- 
duce it. The magic table serves pri- 
marily as a tray. Upon it the hostess 
loads cocktails, tea or sandwiches. She 
brings the tray into the living room or 
garden and presses two buttons. Springs 
release four legs, and the tray becomes 
a table. 


Bars: Expansion of their $2,200 firm 
to a $100,000 company in a year en- 
abled Mrs. Lounsbury and her partners 
to vary their lines. Th'y devised a 
concealed bar. In the dining or living 
room the piece serves as a dignified 
side board or buffet. For entertaining, 
the hostess pushes the false front in- 
ward. Out swings a bar equipped with 
liquor compartments and glassware. 

Buyers clustered about several other 
drinking gadgets. A new tray-bar, set 
off in glinting duralumin, and a modern- 
istic bar, streamlined in walnut, sold 
rapidly. 

Trays: To provide a light note to 
Serving, designers had built hors-d’- 
oeuvres trays in the form of pigs, ten- 
nis rackets, and rolling pins. They had 





freckled them with holes. Into the 
holes the hostess pokes colored tooth- 
picks heavy with frankfurters or 
squashy little sandwiches. 

For informal entertaining, too, the 
Edith J. Meyer Co. of New York City 
displayed wooden plates chemically 
treated to resist grease and withstand 
dishpan sousing for four years. 


ORNAMENTS: For years the Universal 
Novelty Products Co. of New York City 
had sold mirrors with moderate success. 
Then R. A. Norton, president, interested 
himself in flower holders. This year 
the company produced a spun glass 
holder to rest on tables and side boards. 
Within the spun wire Mr. Norton con- 
cealed tiny tubes to hold water. Now 
his flower holders outsell his mirrors 
by a wide margin. 


MANAGER: George F. Little, veteran 
director of gift shows, liked the 1935 
exhibit best. Twelve years ago he for- 
sook an earthenware importing busi- 
ness because he found it more profit- 
able to display other people’s goods 
than to sell his own. His George F. 
Little Management, Inc., now operates 
a cycle of four shows yearly, two in 
New York, one each in Chicago and 
Boston. 

Mr. Little indicated the heaviest buy- 
ers last week came from the South and 
West. Things evidently were on the 
mend in Canada, Palestine, and Eng- 
land also. .From each of these coun- 
tries came orders for collapsible-stick- 
away-in-the-closet American bars. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS: The SEC 
Exposes a Few Trade Secrets 


The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion began making public last week cor- 
poration data that filing companies had 
asked be kept secret. Some of the an- 
nual salaries revealed: 


Bloomingdale Bros. Inc., New York 
Department Store: Michael Schaap, 
president, Harry A. Hatry, .merchan- 
dising manager, and Samuel J. Bloom- 
ingdale, chairman—$75,000 each. In 
addition, the first two have a profit- 
sharing arrangement. 


Continental Can Co.: C. C. Conway, 
chairman, and O. C. Huffman, presi- 
dent—$72,000 each. 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc.: M. K. Karker, 
president—$42,000 salary, $45,720 in a 
profit-sharing plan. 


May Department Stores Co.: N. L. 
Dauby, vice president of company and 
manager of Cleveland store—$137,409; 
Martin J. May, president—$100,075. 


PUNISHMENT: Last week directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade suspended 
the member-firm of Beach, Wickham & 
Co., and four partners for 30 days, and 
a fifth partner for a year. One of the 
30-day bans hit Thomas Y. Wickham, 
first vice president of the Board of 
Trade. Next day Mr. Wickham sold 
his seat on the exchange for $5,300 net, 
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CRUISE TO CALIFORNIA 


© ketiwed Clmunine 


VIA HAVANA AND THE PANAMA CANAL 
RETURN BY TRAIN $240 FIRST CLASS 





Go by train to New York. Then sail on a big Round the World President Liner to 
California. And come home again by rail. The complete trip is included in the 
fare ... and President Liners have all outside staterooms, outdoor swimming 
pools ... everything for comfort and for fun. See your own Travel Agent, or 
write Dollar Steamship Lines, 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago or 311 California St., San Francisco. Offices in other principal cities. 


ROUND THE WORLD $854 FIRST CLASS 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 
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One Block from 
Rockefeller Center 


2 Room 


Apartments 
$150 to $200 


Per Month 


Living room south and 
east exposures, large Mas- 
ter bed room, twin_ beds, 
furnished in an intimately 
attractive style. The unu- 
sual quiet and abundance 
of sunshine add to their 
charm. Full hotel service. 


HOTEL 


New Weston 
50th St. & Madison Ave. 


“An Enviable Location” 
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1935 JUNIOR AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 
256 thrilling pages on aviation. A blood- 
SEND stirring story. 13 Chapters,-150 Photo- 

graphs. 79 New Airplane Drawings. Offi- 
cial, Complete, Authentic. Brings you up- 
—-. to-the-minute on this fascinating subject. 
Or mail $2.85 for 2 copies postpaid. 
Aeronautical Cham! Commerce of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. (Dept. 4) 















LET US 
Pay You For 


Your Spare Time 


The time that you ordina- 
rily waste is valuable—we’ll 


gladly pay you for it. 


We need a representative 
in your community to look 
after our subscription inter- 
ests—to get new subscriptions 
and renew old ones—on a 
generous commission basis. 


Many NEWS-WEEK repre- 
sentatives are earning as much 
as $25.00 per week, just in 
their spare time. 


The work is congenial and 
permanent—the rewards are 
liberal. We'll gladly give you 
full details. Write to 


Representative’s Department 
NEws-WEEK 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 
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a decline of $200 since the previous 


- transfer. 


The exchange found the firm and its 
partners guilty on two charges: they 
had violated the Board’s rules on. min- 
imum margin requirements; they. had 
failed to report information which a 
partner had obtained concerning ir- 
regularities on the part of a corre- 
spondent firm’s solicitor. Suspensions 
become effective Sept. 15. 

WARNING: What precautions should 
people take in investing their money? 
Monday, the Better Business Bureau of 
New York City offered suggestions in a 
booklet, “Safeguarding Your Savings.” 
It warned: 

“Beware of the corporation whose 
financial statements ... do not give a 
clear picture of the company’s. . con- 
dition . . . or operations. 

“Scrutinize carefully the executive 
personnel. 

“Ascertain the probability of con- 
tinuance of .. . interest or dividends. 

“Check whether an investment is 
readily salable at a fair price.” 

The Bureau also listed tricks fre- 
quently used by stock swindlers: prom- 
ises of abnormally high returns; too 
free use of prominent names; an op- 
portunity to.“get in on the ground 
floor’’; “inside tips”; unwarranted com- 
parisons with successful ventures; fic- 
titious advances of market prices of 
shares; solicitation by telephone; and 
future price guaranties, given verbally. 
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STORY: Vehicle for 
Rebels Gets New Motive Power 


Literary 


Editors of “slicks’”—popular glossy- 
paper magazines—keep sharp eyes on 
Story Magazine. To promising new 
writers in the little rag-paper monthly 
they send cautiously-worded letters in- 
viting manuscripts—new writers cost 
them less than a third the prices name 
writers command. Erskine Caldwell, 
William Saroyan, and others thus 
stepped by way of Story to literary 
heights. 

Therefore editors cocked their ears 
last week at the news that their favor- 
ite proving ground had a new owner. 
Would Dr. Kurt Simon, Jewish-German 
exile and former co-publisher of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, attempt to popu- 
larize the esoteric magazine? 

From Story’s new and enlarged 
Fourth Avenue, New York, offices came 
an announcement that calmed their 
fears: Story’s policy of publishing short 
fiction that “simply . . . had to be writ- 
ten” would continue. Whit Burnett and 
his wife, Martha Foley, retaining their 
49 per cent stock holdings, would re- 
main in editorial control. 


EDITORS: Burnett saw the light of 
day 46 years ago in the great natural 
cereal-bowl depression that Salt Lake 
City-sits in. He started reporting for 
Salt Lake City papers, then went to the 
West Coast, New York, and Paris. 
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Martha Foley, Boston-born, worked 
on newspapers in her home town ang 
in New York. In 1928 she married her 
boss—Whit Burnett, city*editor of The 
New York Herald’s Paris edition. Later 
both got Balkan correspondents’ jobs— 
with The New York Sun’s foreign sery. 
ice. 

They reported bombings in Albania, 
murders in Bulgaria, and skuldugzery 
in Rumania—all from the Stammtisch 
coffee house, Vienna’s unofficial news 
headquarters. In 1931 they decided to 
publish a magazine to carry artistic 
fiction by the’ “literary rebels” commer. 
cial magazines turned down. With a 
rented mimeograph machine they 
ground out 75 copies of Story. 

It immediately became a collecior’s 
item, fetching $5 in Paris bookstalls, 
The last sale of a copy in New York 
brought $500. Four stories from the 
issue went into Edward J. O’Brien’s 
“The Best Short Stories of 1931.” The 
following year the depression closed 
The Sun’s Vienna office and left Burnett 
and Foley jobless. They joined the 
Bohemian colony at Palma, Majorca, 
home of inexpensive bread, wine, houses, 
and printing, to go on with the maga- 
zine. They had trouble finding a printer 
who had “W’s” in his type fonts. 

O’Brien picked eight Story stories for 
his 1932 anthology. American capital 
stepped forward. Bennett Cerf and 
Donald Klopfer of The Modern Library 
and Harry Scherman of Book-of-the- 
Month-Club, in March, 1933, put up 
money to bring Story to New York. 
Circulation climbed to 35,000. 


Best Story: Burnett is pleasant 
and friendly beneath his solemn counte- 
nance and goat beard. His wife, tortoise- 
spectacled and plump, manages to read 
several dozen of the 200 stories the 
magazine receives daily and at the same 
time run a charming home at Croton- 
on-Hudson. Their 34-year-old son, 
David, raised in an intensely literary 
atmosphere where everyone writes, 
supplied their best anecdote. 

He sat on the back porch one day 
when the garbage man arrived. “How 
do you do?” he said gravely. 

The garbage man smiled: “Fine. And 
how are you?” 

An embarrassing pause. David broke 
it. “How are you getting along with 
your novel?” he asked. 

“T don’t write ’em—I dumps ‘em!” 
the rubbish collector retorted. 





LipeRAL: Under the aegis of Dr. 
Simon and his brother Heinrich the 79- 
year-old Frankfurter Zeitung became 
Germany’s most powerful liberal news- 
paper. 

Dr. Kurt Simon several years ago 
foresaw the tidal-wave rise of anti- 
Semitism in Germany and quietly dis- 
posed of his holdings. He sold control 
of the Zeitung to I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
one of the world’s greatest chemical 
concerns. With Hitler’s advent he left 
for England, then Egypt, and finally 
New York. There he found Cerf, Klop- 
fer, and Scherman eager to surrender 
Story. They found bringing up thelr 
growing stepchild took too much of the 
time they needed for their own profita- 
ble brain-children. 
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L A W Within a few hours, the jury returned 

: an indictment against Denhardt and 25 

_ other officers. Shortly thereafter Sheriff 


KENTUCKY: Fugitive General’s 
Value Goes Up $9.02 by Mistake 


To the Indians, Kentucky was the 
Dark and Bloody Ground. That repu- 
tation still holds for the southeast cor- 
ner of the State. In recent years no 
section has been darker or bloodier than 
Harlan County. 

Over it coal mines cast their gloom. 
Bitterly resisted attempts to unionize 
the miners have resulted in frequent 
murder. In the union struggle, State 
officials have lined up with the workers; 
county officials with the mine operators. 

Last Sprihg,.Gov. Ruby Laffoon sent 
his bald-pated Adjutant General, Henry 
H. Denhardt, at the head of a commis- 
sion to investigate conditions in Harlan 
County. Afterward Denhardt recom- 
mended removal of Sheriff Theodore R. 
Middleton for intimidating organized 
labor by a “reign of terror.’”’ Governor 
Laffoon fixed a hearing for Aug. 28. 

Last Aug. 3 marked Kentucky’s pri- 
mary elections. Denhardt led National 
Guardsmen toward Harlan County. The 
troops, he maintained, were merely on 
their way to their annual Summer en- 
campment. 

Sheriff Middleton also bobbed up. The 
troops, he insisted, were coming to in- 
terfere with the primary. From Circuit 
Judge James. M. Gilbert he obtained a 
restraining order forbidding Denhardt 
and his soldiers to. interfere. 

Denhardt, with, .a&- secret order from 
Governor Laffoon; went right ahead. 
By dawn, Aug. 3, 700 soldiers occupied 
Harlan County. During the day they 
surrounded polls, questioned voters, and 
examined polling books and ballot boxes. 
Sheriff Middleton dashed again to Judge 
Gilbert, obtained a permanent injunc- 
tion, and threw it through a window at 
the General. 

Denhardt ignored it. At the day’s end 
he boasted: “We stopped the most stu- 
pendous, well-planned election steal 
ever attempted in Kentucky.” He. re- 
ferred to a reputed plot on the part of 
supporters of Lt. Gov. Albert Benjamin 
(Happy) Chandler, one of five candi- 
dates for the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination. Chandler angrily termed 
it “a move to try to swing the election 
for Tom Rhea,” Laffoon-supported 
Highway Commission Chairman and 
Chandler’s chief opponent. 

For two weeks afterward, Kentucky 
Stayed relatively quiet. A ballot count 
put Rhea in the lead, with Chandler 
_—-., Both face a run-off primary 
ept. 7 

Last week trouble flared again. In 
Harlan the grand jury convened. Judge 
Gilbert so bitter at those who cross him 
that he passed two years as Assistant 
Attorney General of Kentucky without 
even speaking to one associate after a 
minor altercation, charged the grand 
jury. If there were evidence of the elec- 
tion _plot Denhardt mentioned, they 
shouid investigate that. But the rest of 
his stinging charge left no doubt that 
he would prefer the jurors to indict 
Denhardt for contempt. 


Middleton issued bench warrants for 
the General’s arrest. 

But Denhardt disappeared to an un- 
known hiding place from which he is- 
sued taunts and an offer to surrender 
within 48 hours provided Gilbert “would 
guarantee him protection from assas- 
sination by the guns of deputy sheriffs.” 

Middleton scoffed at the General’s 
fears. Forty-eight hours came and went 
without his surrender. At the beginning 
of this week he remained at large. Har- 
lanites sought him eagerly, spurred by 
offer of a reward contemptuously set by 
Middleton at 98 cents; raised by a 
printer’s error to $10. 











QUEENS: Histories of Medici 
Cunning and Stuart Tragedy 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CATHERINE DE’ 


MEDICI. By Francis Watson. 315 pages. 
Index. Illustrations. Appleton-Century, New 
York. $3.00. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND AND THE 
ISLES. By Stefan Zweig. 361 pages. Index. 
Illustrations. Viking, New York. $3.50. 


In life, Catherine’s frigidity served as 
foil for Mary’s glamor. In their latest 
biographies, Francis Watson’s work 
performs the same service for Stefan 
Zweig’s. 


Mepic1 CunninG: Watson, a 28-year- 
old Briton, has written four books in 
the last three years. But his style still 
bears the imprint of undergraduate es- 
says at Cambridge, and subsequent 
journalistic efforts for The Yorkshire 
Post. 

In archeological manner, Francis 
Watson assembles Catherine’s ancient 
bones, covers them with the pale skin 
of personal assumption, and stuffs the 
figure full of extraneous dates and cir- 
cumstances. Then he prods this wobbly 
creature over the rough and devious 
path of her 16th century quest for 
power. 

To bolster the Medici’s waning in- 
fluence over Italy, Pope Clement VII ar- 
ranged Catherine’s marriage at 14 to 
the French dauphin, Henry, heir to 
Francis I’s throne. With patient cun- 
ning, she endured one humiliating cir- 
cumstance after another: her 10-year 
sterility; Henry’s forthright preference 
for his mistress, Diane de Poitiers; and, 
after Henry’s death, Mary Stuart’s in- 
fluence as wife over Catherine’s reign- 
ing son, Francis II. 

Francis died; Mary left France to 
rule Scotland. Then at last, Catherine 
ruled France. As regent during the 
minority of her second son she plunged 
France into civil war between Catholics 
and Huguenots. Watson’s appraisal: 
“Catherine was not good or bad; she 
was successful or unsuccessful. Cold, 
curious, attentive to minutiae, she could 
be neither fanatic nor visionary.” 


Stuart Tumutt: In startling con- 
trast, Stefan Zweig presents Mary Stu- 
art. To her biography, the 54-year-old 
globe-trotter, poet, critic, and man of 
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New Goatskin Coat! 
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and looks, the three qualities 
that make BLOCK-BILT the 
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the world brings scholarship, human in- 
sight, and dramatic perception. Mary 
responds like a human being. From his 
work she emerges in all her inspiring 
but irresponsible passion—a woman to 
the last tremor of her hands against 
the executioner’s block. 

Through France and Scotland, Mary 
moves tumultuously with flesh-and- 
blood contemporaries—the “pleasant 
and docile’ Francis II, the “mercilessly 
fanatic” John Knox, the “brutal and 
ambitious” Lord Bothwell, the “weak- 
ling” Darnley, and the “hysterical” and 
“brilliant” Elizabeth, “capable of any 
falsehood . . . never wholly immoral or 
ungenerous.” 


Zweig’s best-known book, “Marie 
Antoinette,” has sold 180,000 copies 
since its English translation in 1933. 
Last February, the Austrian author 
came to New York to give his publish- 
ers this “sister book” on Mary Stuart. 
He admitted then he had “nothing new 
to work with.” But “we have more 
courage and frankness now than past 
generations had; we can evaluate things 
more truly.” 

His Marie Antoinette embodied “the 
average woman of yesterday, today, 
and tomorrow.” Notsohis Mary. “All 
the tragedy of Mary’s life was packed 
into two years of her 44—the two years 
of great passion with Bothwell.” To 
this “one explosive surge of feeling,” 
Zweig devotes three-quarters of his 
book. 


* 
LITTLE REVIEWS: Chain Love 


Affairs; Undergraduate Rovings 


THE BEACHCOMBER, By William McFee. 
459 pages, 165,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York, $2.50. 


Mr. Spenlove, chief engineer of the 
Camotan, tells another story. This one 
concerns Sydney Neville’s persuasive 
charm and chain love affairs. Neville’s 
current “woman of destiny” appears on 
a Caribbean cruise and enslaves him 
right under Mr. Spenlove’s nose. 


William McFee, a former chief en- 
gineer himself, won fame as a sea 
novelist with “Casuals of the Sea” and 
“Command.” “The Beachcomber” com- 
bines wild romance with an ironic de- 
tachment and speculative meditation. 
Many readers will find Neville’s suc- 
cessive love affairs monotonous, and 
the glamorous females nearly indis- 
tinguishable from each other. 


BRASS-EAGLES, By Sarah Atherton. 290 
pages, 80,000 words. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia, $2. - 


I,abel Banks, prettiest information 
clerk in Brass-Eagles’ gigantic depart- 
ment store, answered thousands of ques- 
tions every day. Poverty, a foolish hus- 
band, the hectic bustle and strain in 
which she worked, made life difficult. 
But George Greyhawk, full blooded 
Chippewa night watchman, brightened 
it with notes like this: “You are like a 
white star-flower. I will pick you.” 

An entertaining light novel that will 
reveal a strange new world to those 
unacquainted with modern department 
store routine. 
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KEYSTONE 


Mary Stuart: Her Biographer 
Treats Her Like a Woman 


SOPHOMORES ABROAD. By Charles Macomb 
Flandrau. 209 pages, 40,000 words. Apple- 
ton-Century, New York. $2. 


The whimsical, independently wealthy 
author of “Viva Mexico” and “Loquaci- 
ties” extracts from among his old 
manuscripts a fictitious account of two 
Harvard students’ European travels. 

This series of anecdotes and im- 
pressions appeared 34 years ago in The 
Saturday Evening Post. For Post read- 
ers of that time the author had to 
change “long, cold highballs” into “long, 
cold lemonades.” But in charm and 
humor he made up for the realism puri- 
tanic editors blue-penciled. 

For entertainment a rambling pref- 
ace outweighs the story itself. In it 
the author touches on everything from 
his own “prayer habits” to Teddy 
Roosevelt’s attitude toward boarding 
schools. 


THE INQUISITOR. By Hugh Walpole. 485 
pages, 210,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 


Hugh Walpole slept—and “dreamed 
with quite unusual vividness of a man 
with a crooked neck coming out of the 
Cathedral door...” That nightmare 
caused “The Inquisitor,” a long melo- 
dramatic tale of greed, debt, murders, 
suicide, abductions, and riots. In this, 
his 34th book, the British author re- 
turns to Polchester, imaginary cathe- 
dral-town which “The Cathedral” first 
made famous. 


THE VOICE OF BUGLE ANN. By MacKinlay 
Kantor. 128 pages, 30,000 words. Coward- 
McCann, New York, $1.25. 


The August Atlantic Monthly pub- 
lished ‘“‘The Voice of Bugle Ann” “as a 
fit successor to that short masterpiece 
of 1934, ‘Goodbye, Mr. Chips’.” Last 
year the Literary Guild honored the 
tall, spindly, hungry-looking Iowan for 
his Gettysburg novel, “Long Remem- 
ber.” In this year’s book, which went 
into five printings before its publication 
date, Kantor shelves his fixation on the 
Civil War for a fox-hound, Bugle Ann, 
and her master, Springfield Davis. Kan- 
tor touches Bugle Ann and his Missouri 
hill-country characters with restrained 
understanding. 
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SIDESHOW 
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BRAINSTORM: Flea Clifton, Detroit 
Tigers infielder, has an idea: “There 
ought to be a new rule allowing stea). 
ing first base. Jt; would keep every. 
one on their toes and add a bit o 
spice to the game. Suppose a pitcher 
became careless and looked the other 
way, the batter could tear out for 
first.” 

GuTEN Morcen: Sound asleep, W. 4. 
Nicoll walked out of his Salisbury, Ma, 
hotel bedroom window, along a roof. 
into the building next door, and onto a 
handy cot. He.awoke to discover he 
passed the night in a deserted morgue. 


Not At Aut: The fandlord lowered 
the rent when Isaac Franco, Atlanta 
delicatessen proprietor told him: ‘“Busi- 
ness is bad. I’m going to have to 
close up.” Last week Franco asked 
to have the old rent restored because 
“business is much better now, thank 
you.” 

In THe Dark: Night fall on Mani- 
toba. Old 95-year-old Cree Indian in 
Winnipeg hotel want some light. Strike 
’em all up half box matches, but white 
man’s little glass lamp he no light. 
White man come, push black button. 
Lamp he light. Indian he fall over 
backward. 

RECOVERY: John Adamson of Mon- 
treal took his relief voucher, shot 
craps for two weeks,:won $3,000, said 
farewell to the welfare board, and set 
himself up in business. 

ENCORE: In 1932 Mrs. Jesse Jackson 
of Salt Lake City called a cab. Before 
she reached the hospital Jack Jackie 
Jackson was born. Last week Mrs. 
Jackson again called the cab. On this 
trip, Virginia Marie Jackson came into 
the world. 

Bait: Miss Zena Brown painted her 
toenails red and went swimming at 
Binghamton, N. Y. Some fresh water 
denizen kept tickling her feet. When 
she came ashore she found her right 
big toe missing. 

Horse LaucH: A wise guy at the 
races at Narragansett, Are. Eye. 
glims a big-shot horse owner scribbling 
a note: “Mother will arrive this after- 
noon.” Code, huh? Cagey, huh’ 
Wise guy hotfoots it over and puts 20 
berries on a nag called Frisky Matron 
—on the nose. And is he mortified 
when good old Matron frisks in second! 
And is the horse owner gratified to se¢ 
his dear old mother at the railroad 
station! 

Hey-Day: Verne Gross of Xenia, 
Ohio, made hay while the barn burned. 
Discovering the fire, he started the 
baler working and called the neighbors. 
Good hay went to the baler, burning 
hay out the door. Result: baled: 2 
tons; saved: 1,500 bushels of small 
grains, 60 more tons of hay, one big 
barn. 
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READER VISIBILITY 


OF ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
TERMINAL TAXICABS 
IS 100 PER CENT? 


Passengers cannot fail to see the combination of motion, color and light, especially 


as |iey are SEATED in front of it. 


Mr. Sturges Dorrance wrote: “The Device is so impelling that it is almost disturb- 


ing in its insistence for attention. 


I was able to list mentally nearly all of the twenty- 


two firms represented following my ride.” 


C. C. Shayne Furs, Inc., wrote us: “It may interest you to know that we have 
heard from this advertising from many of our friends. It has already produced direct sales.” 


Charles of the Ritz (Beauty Salon) wrote us: “I am pleased to tell you that a 
reat many of my patrons have spoken to me about seeing our advertisement in Terminal 


Taxicabs.” 


Crouch & Fitzgerald (Luggage) wrote us: “As a result of these ads, the stressing 
of repair work in their contents, our firm has increased its business considerably.” 





Advertisers in Terminal cabs have been and 
continue to be sellers of luxuries. A partial 
list of concerns follows: 


Belleview Biltmore, Liberty Magazine 


Belleaire, Fla. R 
Scribner’s Book Shop 
The Park Lane 
Hotel Marguery 


The Riviera 

: C. C. Shayne Furs, Inc. 
Balsams Hotel, 

New Hampshire Boue Soeurs (Gowns) 
Ballantine’s Scotch The St. Moritz 
Maplewood Club, Hotel Pennsylvania, 

New Hampshire New York 
Bill Brown’s Physical Crillon Restaurant 


Traini 
reming Varm Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


Inverurie Hotel, 
The Griswold, Bermuda 
New London, Conn. 


John Wanamaker 


College Inn Tomato 


The St. Regis Juice 
tel Astor Cadillac-LaSalle 
uch & Fitzgerald New York American 
Vhite Rock Rockefeller Center 
vnes Bros. & Co. The Benjamin Franklin 


Philadelphia 


Hotel Lincoln 


rlboro Cigarettes 
rles of the Ritz 
ericen Airways Ten Park Avenue 
The Fifth Avenue Hotel 


tel Pennsylvania, Hotel Dennis, 
*hiladelphia Atlantic City 


The Claridge, 
Atlantic City 


The Ambassador, 
ck Motor Car Co. Atlantic City 


lio City Music Hall One Fifth Avenue 
rry-Netherland Hotel Eastern Air Lines 


tro Goldwyn John Haig Scotch 
ayer Co, Liquors 


The Biltmore 


tel Fairfax 


ce Line 


A great many plays in season 














Fownes Bros. wrote to the local shops selling 
their gloves: “Terminal taxicab passengers are a 
eroup of people who have money and spend it. This 
advertising will bring many of them to your store 
for Fownes gloves.” 


Babson’s Statistical Organization wrote: “This 
is one of the most interesting advertising devices that 
has come to our attention recently.” 


James J. Walker said: “Taxicab passengers spend 
more per day for transportation than the combined 
passengers of all subways, street cars, buses, elevated 


and tubes. 


If your merchandise or service has quality, ad- 
vertise it to people able to buy quality merchandise. 
Terminal taxicab passengers are buyers of luxuries. 
We can prove this by photographs. You can reach 
these people through a card in the taxicabs at an 
exceptionally low rate per thousand. 


Send for our presentation and rate card 
We recognize advertising agencies 


J. H. Livingston, Jr., Taxi Advertising 


INCORPORATED 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Because it is a sincere and understand- | 
ing screen translation of a great novel— 


Because its re-creation of scenes and 
costumes is correct in every detail— ~ 


cast many of whom you will re- | 


& 


member for their distinguished per- | 
formances in “David Copperfield”— | 


Because it is acted by a truly superb : 


“ANNA KARENINA” is destined to make 
screen history just as “Copperfield” 
has already done. 


ke & 4s 


BARTHOLOMEW 


fully realizing the promise he gave by his great 
performance as the boy,“David Copperfield” 


with MAUREEN O’SULLIVAN 
MAY ROBSON: BASIL RATHBONE 
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